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West so mean that he boils two 
t of water. This gruel lasts him 
-te has used the buttons so long that 
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tanding under his next-door neigh- 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE PROPHECY’S FULFILMENT. ‘ 


Harpry had Uriah re-taken his place among 
the diggers, when Leck appeared there also. He 
loitered near the former, plainly wishing him to 
open a conversation, or at least to recognize his 
presence by a look ; but modest as were his de- 
sires, they were not to be gratified. The down- 
easter was diligent in business that hour; and, 
while the other went to and fro, remained stead- 
fast and immovable, like one of his own home 
pines, with the wind passing and repassing. At 
last coming quite close to him, Leck asked— 
speaking with the slightest motion of the lips pos- 
sible, and bent forward so that it was necessary 
for him to look directly through his eyebrows up 
at the taller man : 

“Has the French folks sich a word as mah- 
maire?” 

“You mean—ma mere, I suppose—my moth- 
er,’”’ was the indifferent reply. ) 

The rigidity of Leck’s lips seemed to extend 
even to his toes. Actions, that “speak louder 
than words,” have told the reader ere this, that 
Leck, bpast as he might, was not free from gross 
credulity. No man of his character ever was. 
Superstitions rise as naturally from the unim- 
proved mind as Jack-o-lanterns from the fen. 
Yet Leck incurs no censure from us, certainly, 
for yielding to terror in this instance. 

As soon as he could speak, he told all that had 
occurred the previous Saturday night. He meant 
not to have done so; ascore of times he had 
called himself a fool for having before, on any 
consideration, admitted Uriah into his confidence. 
The red-headed dog, he said to himself, had no 
feeling for him; but was willing to ruin him for 
the sake of a dead man’s mother in another part 
of creation. Tompkins and himself had never 
been friends—they were far indeed from being 
such now; and yet in his fright and confusion he 
had kept back nothing. 

Uriah heard, and seemed too deeply impressed 
for any comment. Whenhe did speak, it was 
to inform Leck that he had called Saturday night 
on the friend of the Degrands at Sacramento 
‘his name was Lancelot), and by invitation re- 
tained at his house over the Sabbath. He had 
represented them as a family of high breeding, 
whe by some political indiscretions on the part 
of its head, were reduced to poverty. The hus- 
band and father soon after died. The son put 
into the hands of his widowed mother the glean- 

ings of heir fortune, and himself came to Cali- 
fornia to—find a grave. The woman must by 
this time be destitute of the means of support. 

“ There itis gain,” growled Leck, impatiently, 
and went avay tothe tent. Lucy was seen to 
meet him, ard say something earnestly. Not 
many minutes'ater, Leck returned, reining in a 
stronger excitenent than ever, and requested 
Uriah to go witt him, for, said he—“ Lucy has 
found something vrit on the canvass, jest on the 
spot where the strange Hose looked through. 
She saw it the nex morning, she says, but it 

peared like nothing tJ just now she examined it. 
I’xpect it’s the same thing as was on the paper.”’ 

Uriah complied without a word. A stool 
mounted upon the counter within the tent enabled 
him to look through the aperture; and he found 
faintly but still legibly traced on the canvass in 
pale, red characters, the words : 

“« Si je vous viens encore ure fois, je vous empor- 
terai avec moi.” 

‘“* What is it in English ?” 

“If Tcome to you again, 1 shall take you 
away with me.’” 

“Leck,” demanded his wife, turning upon 
the appalled man, “what have yor been doing? 
The fiends are after you for some crmme that you 
have committed.” 

“No, no,”’ he answered hoarsely, “it was no 
crime. The feller would play, and I—I let him, 
that’s all.’’ 

Lucy appealed to the neighbor for exphination. 

“I do’know as I'm at liberty—” returned he, 
in his turn consulting Leck’s face. 

“Tell her,” said the latter, with a nervous ges- 
ture, “nothing can’t be kept back now.” 


In fewer words and less time than he was ever 
known to make a narration previously, Uriah 
told the story of the suicide. 

“‘The son pretty much drowneded his senses 
and forgot his mother towards the last,” he said 
in conclusion, “ but it seems his ghost can’t rest 
till justice’s done and she’s provided for.” 

The woman gave him as he finished a most 
searching and peculiar look. Then turning 
again to her husband who had receded to a seat 
and was gazing steadfastly on the ground, she 
asked : 

“Ts this the truth, Leck ?” 

He acquiesced. 

“Leck,” said she, standing before him with the 
dominant mien she could so well assume upon 
occasion, “you must give up the Frenchman’s 
gold.” 

He sprang up as though he had been struck a 
sharp blow. 

“Tompkins,” cried he, collecting himself, “ as 
sure as you’ve got a soul ora body, was you 
away from the diggings and down to town all 
last Saturday night ?” 

“T was.” 

“And as sure as you ever spoke, is it true that 
there wasn’t nobody about here at that time who 
could have writ what is writ up there ?” 

“Accordin’ to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, there was none.” 

These responses bereft Leck of his last straw 
of support; he retired from the profitless cross- 
examination by collapsing into a seat. 

“Call two or three of the men from the works,” 
directed Lucy, in a hurried whisper to Uriah— 
“‘the New Yorker and one or two others.” 

He obeyed as promptly as she had spoken. 
In five minutes he returned with Meiggs, Ander- 
son and another. The third was the old asso- 
ciate of Degrand, the same who brought to him 
his gold at the gaming tent on the fatal night. 
He had been absent from that week to the pres- 
ent ; and appeared in that period to have redeem- 
ed his habits. 

Within the five minutes, Leck’s wife had ex- 
torted from him a confession of where the gold 
was kept. She met the men witha key in her 
hand, and instantly ordered their work. The 
counter was wrenched from its place, and a buried 
box lifted. The key admitted to it; and the 
Frenchman's fortune quickly changed hands for 
the benefit of the dearest friend who survived 
him. 

The individual who had thus long held it in an 
unhallowed grasp, seemed beside himself during 
the transaction. He raved, he gnashed his teeth, 
he flew forward from a corner and then retired 
into it, like a fierce dog chained. He had not 
thought it would come to this... His miserly soul 
could sympathize with him who hugs his gold 
and submits himself to the gnawings of the 
fiend of starvation. O, if there were but these 
living men to cope with !—but a spirit, that rode 
on air and was unharmed by leaden ball, that 
accused him in a voice from a sepulchre and left 
behind terrific warnings traced in blood—how 
should he fight against a spirit ! 

While the retired miner thus parted with a 
fortune, another was pondering on the acquisi- 
tion of one by a stroke almost as sudden if not 
by an act as involuntary. Anderson had never 
forgotten for a day the hollow pass and the gold 
in the leaves, described by the fortune-teller. It 
is a rule amounting to a law with those who seek 
to know their fortune faster than it arrives, and 
a rule vastly clever for the fortune-teller—to set 
themselves to the task of working out the pre- 
cise destiny which had been predicted for them. 
Our friend had delayed for reasons which now 
no longer existed; he was ready at last for the 
search and test. 

Nor was his quite a Ponce de Leon setting out. 
The woman had read his mind as with clairvoy- 
anteye. Months before, he had set his thoughts 
on seeing prior to leaving the country, the con- 
quered Goliath of Big Tree Valley; through 
whose hollow trunk men on horseback could 
ride like the bees that wrought in the carcase of 
the slain lion of Samson’s time. He had pro- 





posed to the New Yorker and the others a some- 





time tour of recreation to the place of the celeb- 
rity; according to the sibyl, however (for he 
quickly identified the “hollow pass”), he now 
not only had a motive for visiting it beyond 
curiosity, but, as seemed necessary to its golden 
success, he was to be there alone. 

It was enough certain that none of those pres- 
ent heard the singularly fortunate item in his bill 
of fate ; and he had all along prudently refrained 
from once mentioning it to any; so that while 
zealous concerning it, he saw no cause to be 
over-impatient. Being one of the number to con- 
vey the dead man’s recovered gold to the charge 
of his mother’s friend at Sacramento, Anderson 
after seeing that duty accomplished, parted with 
his companions ready to return up the river, say- 
ing merely that he felt like giving himself a 
holiday or so, now that he was away from the 
work. 

With that, he turned his feet on his secret 
pilgrimage. A pilgrimage indeed he found it 
before it was ended. With a fellow-traveller, 
his friend the New Yorker for instance, to whom 
he could have listened in befitting praise of the 
ever-varying themes which nature furnished, and 
at intervals have breathed a thought of the little 
ones and their mother so dear to him on the 
farther shore of the great continent, the way could 
not have seemed lonely, nor weariness so soon 
seized his limbs. Anderson was not the obtuse 
Peter Bell, to whom a primrose by the river’s 
brim was a yellow primrose and nothing more ; 
rather he looked on summit and dell, rock and 
waterfall as the little beginner with his story- 
book succeeds in spelling out enough to interest 
him, and longs for some one more skilful to ad- 
mit him into all the delightful mysteries of the 
pages. 

It was at evening that he reached his Mecca. 
He had met. 9 couple of hours earlier, a party of 
gentlemen with their Indian guide mounted on 
mules, returning to San Francisco from a visit to 
the place; and from them obtained the last direc- 
tions he needed. Darkness would have been 
over and about him, except for the moon, which 
shed a flood of vertical light, distinguishing ob- 
jects with an accuracy almost that of noonday. 

He paused among the giant redwoods, with his 
astonished eyes followed upward to the magni- 
ficent parachute holding each trunk in leafy 
shadow; and felt himself the most pitiful little 
pigmy ever born of a woman and grown to full 
estate. The trees stood not thickly, but here and 
there, like peers among a people—the people, 
however, were not personated. It would seem 
that the soil capable of producing these, scorned 
to expend itself on ordinary growths ; not a small- 
er tree, nor any brushwood appeared. Time 
had never lain his axe at their mighty roots; no 
decaying boles cumbered the ground; identically 
as now they seemed to have stood when the del- 
uge rolled by, and the first rainbow bent over 
them. 

Anderson walked on thoughtful and awed; 
for this page of the book of nature was in capi- 
tals that it perplexed not his humble ability to 
read. Suddenly he observed a low fire burning 
before him, and over it a boiling pot. Through- 
out his march he had suffered some fears of meet- 
ing with Indians; what he now saw suggested 
them so unpleasantly, that he contemplated a 
noiseless retreat. None, however, were to be 
seen. Venturing a nearer approach, he saw 
against the first of the mammoth trees beyond 
the fire, a skin stretched, and on either side of 
it haunches of venison depending from pegs 
driven into the wood. 

The neatly dressed and preserved meat, and a 
quantity of regularly cut and split wood beside 
the pot whose fragrant steam saluted his nostrils 
gratefully, assured the traveller of civilization, 
and a permanency of abode which savages do not 
make without their towns, and both relieved his 
apprehensions and excited his curiosity. A cabin 
must be near, he thought, yet he cast a look 
around for itin vain. A murmur of conversa- 
tion now arose, and a peal of merry, blameless 
laughter, just such as he had brought in memory 
all the distance from his home hearth. 

Immediately the skin he had observed was 
lifted, and he discovered that the tree was a hut 
with its full circle of inmates. A woman came 
out to the fire, followed by a child of eight cr 
ten years. She seemed to season the contents of 
the pot, for she strewed something in, stirred 
with a wooden ladle, then tasted carefully. 

“Is the stew most ready, mother?” inquired 
the boy, in a pleasant, spirited tone. 





“Yes, my son,” replied the woman no less 
| 


cheerfully ; 
he ?”’ 

“ Hungry chough to help eat that, if it tastes 
as it smells,” he returned. 

“Just step in and ask William to hand you 
down the pan,” directed his mother, “ and we’ll 
have supper in one minute.” 

Anderson was standing only a few feet distant. 
He had been expecting that the sight of him 


“mother’s Johnny is hungry, aint 


would alarm the woman; he now made a slight 
movement to attract her attention, and bade her 
good evening. She merely gave him a look of 
surprise, and returned his salutation. Her hus- 
band presently appeared, accompanying their 
son; and pressed the stranger to partake the 
supper. The latter joyfully consented, and en- 
tered the novel hut with them. 

The remainder of the family, no less than 
thirteen persons, civilly rose to receive him, and 
with right heartiness parted their circle to admit 
him into the midst. A section of a smaller tree 
placed in the centre served as a table, finely ac- 
commodating the form of the apartment. On 
this lay some well-worn newspapers, from which 
an elder son of the family had been reading by 
the light of a lamp of thoroughly home manufac- 
ture and unique in kind, consisting of a vessel of 
melted deer’s tallow with a strip of cloth twisted 
into a wick. The seats were blocks and mostly 
ranged around the wall; but on the meal being 
announced, these were shoved or rolled end over 
end to the table. 

Wooden spoons, including one for the stranger, 
designated the places; and the seventeen being 
thus established and provided for, transferred to 
their mouths the savory soup from the ample 
wooden bowl in the centre of the table. There 
was no lack of free conversation, the household 
exhibiting a warmth of hospitality which the 
stranger meets with only where guests are 80 
scarce as to make one a real luxury ; and Ander- 
son, who had entered doubting whether he was 
not in a dream induced by reading the Arabian 
Nights, influenced by the more immediate sur- 
roundings, soon forgot the strangeness of the 
habitation he was in. (Lest the uninformed 
reader might think me dealing largely in the 
marvellous, I may state upon reliable authority 
that a family of sixtcen souls actually found 
“comfortable accommodations,” in on@of these 
trees.) He named the secondary object which 
had brought him hither, but concealed of course 
his expectation of securing « treasure. 

“ Yes,’”’ responded the woman, “a good many 
come to see the big tree. It lies east—or west— 
from here,” she added, in the dilemma of one 
whose ideas of the points of compass conflict with 
facts, whereupon her husband and children 
laughed in i lerate t. “ Well, no 
matter,” pursued she, “I had the points right in 
Missouri, and I can send up and get them some 
day. The big tree, at all events, is within half 
a mile, and the trail leads directly to it.” 

“It was we three who cut it down,” said one 
of the young men, nodding towards a brother at 
his right and another at his left, “and I should 
rather not tell you how long we were about it 
till you have scen the old giant, lest you should 
judge us slimmer choppers than we are. We'll 
go over with you in the morning.” 

Anderson thanked him, but secretly did not 
fancy the offer, as will be imagined, and deter- 
mined on forestalling the issue. Accordingly, 
after supper he went out without making known 
his intention, and taking the trail hastily follow- 
ed it to its termination at the big tree. 

He stood at the base of the mighty horn and 
looked through to where at the severed top the 
beams of the moon lay brightly, as that night 
they lay everywhere around. He leaned a mo- 
ment against the stump, then stepped upon its 
broad base and made the circuit of its crater. 

“Perhaps I’d betther gone backwards and 
three times round for luck,” said the Irishman 
to himself, covering with a bit of pleasantry the 
excitement he felt. He descended and entered 
the tree’strunk. Proceeding slowly and without 
lifting his feet off the floor on which he trod, 
through fear of overstepping the point of which 
he was in search, he made his way along the 
dim passage. 

He fancied himself already beyond the middle 
of the pass, though seeming to approach no near- 
erthe ball of light at the opposite extremity, 
when, lo! a cavity beneath his foot. 
ing hurriedly he scooped from the place of a 








Stoop- 


knot some decayed wood, and beneath it grasped 
It felt heavy, and 
his hope rose high as he rushed out into the 
moonlight. 

He tore apart the leaves, and in their centre 
three small pieces of gold appeared. His first 
emotion was one of disappointment that the 
amount was so small, not more than the diggings 
would probably have afforded him in the time he 
would be absent; but afterward he thought of 
little save the wonderfal accuracy with whieh the 
prediction had been fulfilled. 

He had expected nothing, he said to himself, 


a ball of tightly rolled leaves. 


| or if he had, he had always called himself a fool 
| forso doing; he had seen the great tree and 


would see it again before he went away, and he 
had got paid in good gold for his coming. More 
than all, he had proved that a fortune-teller was 
a fortune-teller; and doubtless the person who 
directed him bow to find so much of treasure, 
could with equal certainty direct him to other 
and greater. 





{ no one bat you.” 


He returned to the hut; but kept the same 
silence respecting the gold, as when its finding 
had been only a half anticipation. The men of 
the household with the guest lodged in the open 
air, the woman and younger children within the 
shelter. Anderson breakfasted and spent the 
morning with them, and then set off on his re- 
turn to the mines. The stranger guest of a 
night left attended by good wishes in liberal 
measure enough to have satisfied an old friend ; 
and leading Johny out a little way, sent back by 
the child a very small parcel which he was not 
to open but give directly to his mother. It con- 
tained one of the three pieces of gold so myste- 
riously found in the vicinity ; he wished to show 
his entertainers that their kindness was as grate- 
fully received as it was freely bestowed. 

Once returned among his old acquaintances, 
the secret was soon no secret. It required fewer 
questions that was perfectly natural they should 
put, to bring out from the man full particulars 
connected with his journey. Indeed, he rather 
viewed it a duty to make the development, and 
thus recommend the necromancy of which some 
might avail themselves to really great advantage. 
Lucy’s fame went up like a rocket. If Lecke 
could only be content to wait, the prospect was 
decidedly that his homely coffers would again be 
as replete as before any ghost had arisen and 
clamored for a share. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BANFORD FAMILY. 


“Can I see Miss Rose?” asked Mrs. Ander- 
son, calling one morning at Mr. Banford’s. 

“I fancy not,” returned Jane, pertly. ‘ Miss 
Banford is indisposed and not yet out of her 
chamber—she stays there a good deal now-a- 
days.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to tell her who it is, 
and ask her will she let me come in for a 
moment ?”’ 

‘I do not think best todisturb her. You can 
see Mrs. Banford—stay, she is gone out. You 
will have to cail again.” 

“Tt is Miss Rose herself, I wish to see, and I 
wish it very particularly. If you will not go 
and tell her, I will ask one of the other servants 
to do so,”” 4 

“O, dear, well,”’ exclaimed the maid, witha 
toss, ‘as it is very important, she shall be in- 
formed.” 

Leaving the woman in the hall, she skimmed 
up to Rose’s chamber. 

“Miss Rose,” said she, “ the Irish woman you 
give work to is come, and says something about 
seeing you. Shall I tell her to call again in an 
hour?” and she glanced at the unmade bed and 
the neglected vases which were shedding their 
rose leaves over the mantel-piece and carpet. 

“Show her in at once,” was the reply. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Rose,” said Jane, again. 
“‘T want to be setting the room in order this 
minute. Your mama will be back and will come 
right here, of course; and what will she say ?”” 

“ Perhaps she will tell you that it is better to 
work first and talk afterward.” 

Jane felt the reproof, and blushed to her eyes. 
She waited a moment in confusion, cast another 
deploring look over the apartment, and went out 
to obey the unpleasant order. The facts were 
that Oscar the coachman, although once jilted by 
the little maid, ever since his narrow escape from 
an untimely fate at the destruction of the car- 
riage, had found greater favor in her eyes. He, 
being by the same event impressed with the short- 
ness of time, redoubled his assiduousness; and 
it came to pass that morning, as it often did with 
some slight variations, that a link of courtship 
was wrought in the back hall to the non-per- 
formance of matters more worldly and less de- 
lectable. 

The visitor found Rose sitting in an invalid’s 
robe that well became her aspect. She had been 
reading alittle, but before Jane came in had put 
away her book, and rested her pale cheek on her 
hand over an arm of her easy-chair. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Anderson,” she said, 
looking up with a smile. 

“Dear Miss Rose,” returned the woman in 
alarm at her appearance, “ are you so ij] 7” 

“0, only I have been getting a little languid. 
Mamma has gone out for some cordial, and then 
You have called 
for more work—I was thinking of you yesterday. 
Have you Lillie’s flouncing there?” The other 
was taking something from her plain reticule. 

“ T have brought it,” the woman replied, try- 
ing to subdue an emotion that made both voice 
and hand tremble ; “ and if you please, I will lay 
it there onthe table. Here is what you will may- 
be like to look at first.”” 

“A letter!” Rose started, bet then added— 
“no bad news from your hasband, I hope?” 

“No, ma’am, everything is well with him; 
but this letter is one that came in his, and is for 


I am going to dress and ride. 
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A flash of crimson came to either cheek and 
quickly melted over the fair face. Rose had 
scarcely strength to raise her hand and receive 
the letter. 

“There,” said the woman, “I was to put it 
into your own hands, and I have done so.” With 
that she stole considerately from the chamber. 

Well, I did intend to transcribe the lover’s 
letter ; but on second thought have laid it aside, 
fearing that the reader whose course of love has 
been over rocks less precipitous, and through 
gorges less gloomy, might not appreciate the 
intensity of its language, might not—in short, 
might pronounce the writer of it silly. 

It was brief—the letter—very brief; one of 
their rare opportunities just then presented itself 
unexpectedly, so Eustace wrote, of sending to 
town, and he could not let it pass altogether un- 
improved. Yet in this small casket the priceless 
jewel of love was well contained ; so well, that 
she who received it, felt herself richer than the 
queen of the east. And then he told of his suc- 
cess. He had already exceeded the fullest ex- 
pectation which drew him for a time away from 
the chosen one of his heart ; a few months more, 
and he would return able to offer her a home be- 
fitting her station, and corresponding to his own 
aspirations. He prayed—wildly prayed her to 
be faithful to him. She must not disappoint him 
of a letter through the same channel that con- 
veyed this. The last request, as well as some 
allusions to Mr. Burton’s visit to New York, were 
somewhat of a mystery to Rose; but she was so 
happy as to be content to let them awhile re- 
main so. 

A wonderful cordial was it that Mrs. Banford 
procured that morning for her daughter! the 
world ought to have the benefit of a recipe. I 
know not whether the ingredients were few or 
many, whether they were rare or “to be had of 
all druggists ;” but it was a wonderful specific. 
Standing “hermetically sealed” in Rose’s 
closet, it brought back day by day the lost round- 
ness to her figure, the airiness to her step, the 
ringing music to her voice. With her cheeks it 
was as though the scattered rose leaves of her 
delicate vases had gathered themselves up to live 
in a fresher and.more joyous bloom. 

“ How was it?’ she inquired of Mrs. Ander- 
son, when next she saw her, “that a letter to me 
could come enclosed in your husband’s? I 
thought you was not going to let him know even 
that you had removed to New York.” 

“ That was just what I meant to do, as I said 
to you,” was the reply; “but, O, Miss Rose, 
could I keep back from him all your kind- 
ness? no, indeed. And so I just told him all 
the story from the beginning—but was it ever 
more surprised I was than to open my letter and 
find another to your name, and then to be in- 
formed in mine, that the Mr. Meiggs whom little 
Katy always calls ‘papy’s way-off good friend,’ 
was your friend and more! Dear Miss Rose, 
it seems just the queerest thing in the world.” 

It was somewhere in those days that an inci- 
dent occurred to Rose’s waiting-maid, the pert 
Jane, which may be sport for us, but was death 
to her—pride ; just one of those vexatious little 
overshots in the web of life, which as the shuttle 
never stops playing, cannot be picked out, but 
must remain to mar the perfectness of the piece. 

One Monday morning, after a Sunday night 
in which Jane and the brave Oscar had wasted 
the midnight oil together in the little back par- 
lor, it was discovered by the housekeeper, that a 
closet of the room had been burglariously en- 
tered, and a quantity, or as she had it— a proper 
sight” of the best preserves and jellies purloined. 
Naturally, Jane was called to an account; she 
indignantly disavowed all knowledge concerning 
the vanished luxuries. The housekeeper did not 
credit her statement, and told her so; whereupon 
the flippant tongue retorted, that doubtless she 
had eaten them herself, and only wanted a scape- 
goat for hersins. This provocation brought out 
a threat of exposure to the mistress, when the 
maid declared the misdemeaning party to be 
Toby—she had caught him in the act, and he 
would not dare deny it. 

It was a sheer fabrication, of course, but she 
resolved to maintain it bravely, as so doing, be- 
sides saving herself and her dear coachman, she 
would wreak on the black boy the dislike she had 
always entertained for him. Oscar, too, was ex- 
tremely bitter against the lad, from jealousy of 
his favor with the family; and uniting on this 
interest as they contemplated doing on all, the 
clear prospect was that they would be able to 
effect what results they chose. The plan was 
to compel Toby by fright or force, to assume 
responsibilities with the housekeeper. 

Oscar had gone to drive the master out of 
town on some business that morning, but Jane 
had heard the latter tell his wife expressly that 
he would be back at one; accordingly, about a 
quarter before the hour, she slipped away to the 
grange to be in readiness for the amiable con- 
summation. 

Wishing to show her lover withal how bright 
she could be after late hours spent in his com- 
pany, Miss Jane had prinked herself out in the 
finest of her showy wardrobe. <A dress of pink 
muslin had uncountable narrow flounces up the 
skirt, starched so stiffly that they stood out like 
the several decks of a clipper, or stagings around 
a section of unfinished steeple. Some yards of 
ribbon of the same brilliant tint convoluted with 
her hair, which was perfumed more liberally than 
agreeably, by recent contact with a scorching 
hot curling iron. Delicate white hose and bronze 
slippers, ornamented with a spreading rosette 
and buckle, encased her feet. 

Toby was not about, and she was glad; it 
would give her time to rehearse her part in 
private. 

“You little good-for-nothing yellow-skin,” 
she began, imitating the style of a “star”? who 
had “ brought down” the Bowery when she at- 
tended with Oscar one evening the week before ; 
“ you muddy catfish of a Toby, what’s this you’ve 
been about? Thieving jell and marmalade from 
the cupboard ! you’re found out, sir.” 

She paused, listening to an imaginary reply, 
and broke forth in a perfect lava stream. 

“Didn't do it! Do you dare to tell me—me 
who saw you try a whole bunch of keys one after 
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another, till you found one that would unlock 
the door—do you tell me you don’t know where 
the goodies went to! <As I live and breathe, 
there’s some of the grape on your shirt-bosom 
now. Eh! ah! ah! it’s no use—you can’t get 
off. You'll be sent packing to your old trade, 
and Oscar he wont be plagued with you round 
here any more—will you, Os—scar?” 

Another pause, with imaginary sensation. 

“Well, I don’t wonder, Mr. Toby, that you 
whine and cry like a whipped puppy. You’re 
likely to be worse before you're better. But I 
do pity you, after all, you poor little wretch. 
What’s going to become of you, I wonder! Look 
here, now: if you'll just go to the house and tell 
them you did it, and all about it, I'll ask the 
mistress to forgive you, as pretty as I know 
how—” 

Here the practising actress attempted a bit of 
a pirouette by way of giving piquancy to her 
style, when down she plashed into a tub sunk 
level with the floor, the water reaching to her 
chin. 

“O, O,” she gurgled, “I shall drown. Help, 
help me out, somebody—quick—O, dear !” 

Out came Toby galloping on all fours from 
under the manger of one of the stalls, where he 
had heard and seen all without a ticket. 

“Toby, Toby, take me up—out o’ here.” 

“T will ’tend to that—I will, sartin. I’s ’fraid 
the water is sp’ilt for de hosses. I'll ’tend to 
that, miss, I will.’ But the groom bustled away 
to the opposite corner of the barn, and stooping 
over an old basin, seemed to be rubbing his face 
and hands assiduously. 

“Then why don’t you?” screamed Jane. 
“Good Toby—Lillie likes you so much—O, do 
help me.” 

“Yes, miss,” was the prompt response, “T’ll 
be thar in less’n twenty minutes. I’s whiting 
my face and hands wid dis yere chalk, to be fit 
to sarve sech a lubly white gal as you.” 

Jane begged, cried, groaned, called Toby by 
all endearing epithets, promised him a reward 
of one of Oscar’s best cigars and two rolls of 
lozenges, and finally declared that she must die. 

Up hastened the whitewashed Toby, slipped a 
noose of rope below her uplifted arms, drew it 
snugly to her waist, ran out its length like a fire- 
man preparing to take out the “machine” at an 
alarm of the bells, and snapped the sufferer up 
from her impromptu bath. 

The scene was not yet ended—in fact, hardly 
more than begun. At the first movement of the 
girl to get upon her feet, a twinge of the rope 
brought her down again, and she was drawn 
along the chaff-bestrewed floor. Tears of anger 
and tears of entreaty availed her nothing. 

“You little lady must be exercised after it,” 
protested Toby, taking another turn, “or de 
accident will strike to you’s stomach. I’s rather 
haul you all day than hab you sick. You’s wet’s 
a fish, miss.” 

“Let me up,” shrieked Jane—‘T’ll tell Mr. 
Banford.” 

“ That I would, miss, and if him doesn’t be- 
lieve you, let him come ask me; I tell him de 
same story—I seen it all done. Tell the missis, 
too, and young missis—all ; reckon they make 
you pepper tea and get you fine over it.” 

“Toby—hear me! I’ll give you a dollar.” 

*O, no, tank you, miss, I’s only doing my 
duty. I’s not looking for pay.” 

“For mercy’s sake!” gasped the girl, as her 
tormentor leaped the brimming hogshead and 
drew her struggling after to the very brink. 

“Yes, miss, it’s so, as sure as you’re horn— 
one of them bootiful shoesettes a swimmin’ on 
the top. But don’t you feel too bad. Ido say, 
wouldn’t you luf to go to the bottom and feel 
after the mate on’t? Never you mind the troub- 
ling me, O, don’t.” 

Jane could only beseech in terrified exclama- 
tions; her power of connected speech was ex- 
hausted. For the twentieth time she strove to 
rise. 

“I wouldn’t, miss, try to get up till I got 
stronger,” was Toby’s advice, followed by a 
persuasive on the rope; and now Jane lay quite 
still, as despairing as she was helpless. 

“ Who’s stole the preserves ?”’ suddenly roared 
Toby, executing a succession of kangaroo-like 
jamps. 

“You'll kill me,” shrieked poor Jane once 
more, following by the same uneasy stages. 

“Hi-yah! Who's stole the preserves?” was 
the only response, with the variation of a rapid 
zigzag the length of the floor. “ Who’s stole the 
preserves ?”” 

“T did,” answered the now thoroughly penitent 
Jane, “I and Oscar. We did.” 

“Will you say that to ’em in the house ?”” 

“Yes, I will, or I hope I may never speak 
again.” 

Toby graciously released his victim. At that 
moment the carriage was heard and Oscar ap- 
peared inthe door. He stared at the fright whom 
he hardly recognized as his prim ladylove, at the 
curious spectacle of white painting on a black 
ground which the groom presented, and between 
them atthe bedraggled floor seeming to represent 
by chart the gambols of a boa-constrictor. 

Slowly a dawning of the truth entered his 
brain over the edge of his stiff dicey, and Jane 
sobbed out the rest. Oscar the chivalrous, seized 
a whip from the carriage with terrible portent, 
but before it could be snapped in air, Toby ran 
up a post and sat chittering down from a cross- 
beam like a squirrel; being as securely out of 
reach of the coachman as that little animal on 
the highest bough of the forest would be out of 
reach of a barking pointer among the dead leaves 
below. 

The master’s entrance at this moment brought 
the divergent rays to a focus. The pair of white 
eyes above rolled over the left a little, not par- 
ticularly assured how matters would be under- 
stood; butthere was no occasion for uneasiness, 
Mr. Banford had come from suggestive revela- 
tions of the housekeeper, who having followed 
Jane in secret suspicion, had witnessed all that 
transpired. 

[TO BE CONTIXUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
first chapters of this story, can be bad at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots. ] 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BURIED LN HER BRIDAL ROBES, 


BY WILLIE E. Pabor. 


They had robed her for the bridal, 
Having woven orange blooms 
In ber hair, and their perfumes 
Floated round love's cherished ido). 


She was born and bred a beauty, 
To be worshipped as she went 
Down the vales of life's content, 

By the hearts made leal to duty. 


But at last, amid her splendor, 
There came one who unto her 
Scarcely seemed a worshipper, 

But like one born to defend her. 


And her heart went out in yearning, 
For the strength his spirit had, 
And at last her heart grew glad, 

When she felt it in her burning. 


Brightly dawned the bridal morning; 
And the sun went up the east 
As a guest goes to a feast, 
Proudly, in his best adorning. 


When the sun set in mid-oeean, 
There went up a wail of pain 
In place of bridal song and strain, 
For the maid lay without motion. 


In that hour of expectation 
There had come a messenger, 
With a token unto her 

For her soul's emancipation. 


Thus, with bridal robes about her, 

Went she with a new bridegroom 

To the troth-plight of the tomb— 
Whence the mourners came without her. 


And it seems to me the record 
Hath its moral in the truth 
That as age, so also youth, 

Hath a web all strangely checkered. 


And alack! my eyes grow tearful, 
When I think how many hopes 
Bloom on disappointment’s slopes, 

Tn place of regas broad and cheerful. 





[Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LEG. 


BY E. 8. SMITIL. 

Iw the latter part of the year 1782, M. Louis 
Sherenet, surgeon, residing at Calais, received an 
anonymous letter, requesting his attendance on 
the following morning at a villa situated on the 
high road to Paris, and that he would bring with 
him all the instruments necessary for an am- 
putation. 

Sherenet was known at that time as one of the 
cleverest men in his profession, and it was no 
unusual thing for him to be summoned across 
the Channel to give his opinion in certain impor- 
tant cases. He had served long in the army, 
and was rather snappish in his manner, but his 
natural kindness, however, caused him to be 
liked by young and old. 

The anonymous note astonished Shernet. 
Time and place, when and where he was expect- 
ed, were strictly mentioned, but no signature was 
to be seen. 

“Some of our fops would like to make a fool 
of me,” he thought, and therefore did not go. 

Three days after, he received a similar but 
more urgent invitation, adding, that on the fol- 
lowing morning, at nine o’clock precisely, a car- 
riage would be sent to fetch him. 

The next morning, at the appointed time, a 
hand vehicle stopped at his door, and Shere- 
net, without further hesitation or ceremony, step- 
ped into it. When outside the town, he asked 
the coachman whither he was going to take him ? 

“Can’t say,” answered the coachman, curtly. 

“You are by no means the most civil of Eng- 
lishmen,” replied Sherenet. 

Arrived at the mentioned villa, the carriage 
stopped. Sherenet, before leaving it, however, 
asked the already mentioned polite individual: 

“Where am I wanted? Who lives here? 
Who is ill?”” As he only received the same an- 
swer as above, he only returned the same thanks. 

At the entrance, he was received by a good- 
looking young gentleman, about twenty-eight 
years of age, who conducted him up stairs into a 
well-furnished apartment. His accent was that 
ofanEnglishman. Sherenet therefore addressed 
him in English, which seemed to gratify him 
much. 

“You have sent for me, sir?’ asked the 
surgeon. 

“TI am very much obliged to you for your 
trouble in calling,” replied the young man. 
“Pray, sir, take a seat. Here is chocolate, cof- 
fee, wine, etc. ; perhaps you would like to refresh 
yourself before commencing the operation ?” 

“T should like to see the patient first, if you 
please. I must examine the injury, to see if 
amputation is really necessary.” 

“T assure you it is necessary, Monsieur Sher- 
enet. Pray sit down, I place all possible con- 
fidence in you. Listen to me, sir. Here is a 
purse, with one hundred guineas. They are 
yours, as payment for the operation you are 
about to undertake; and believe me, sir, this 
shall not be the only reward you shall receive. 
In the contrary event, however, or if you, per- 
adventure, refuse altogether to comply with my 
request, you see here this loaded pistol—you are 
in my power, sir, hang me, if I don’t blow your 
brains out!” 





‘As to your pistol, sir, believe me, you cannot 
frighten me. But explain, if you please, what 
is it you wish me to do?” 

“ Only to cut off my right leg.” 

“With all my heart, sir; and, if you like, 
your head into the bargain. But it appears to 
me that your leg is all right. You jumped up 
stairs just now like a rope-dancer. Tell me, 
pray, what is the matter with your leg ?” 

“Nothing particular, sir, I only want to get 
rid of it.” 

“ You must be a madman, sir!” 

“ That’s no business of yours !” 

“ What has this beautiful leg done ?”’ 

“Nothing. Now then, sir, have you made up 
your mind to take it off?” 

“ Sir, I have not the pleasure of knowing you ; 
I require proof as to the state of your mind.” 

“Monsieur Sherenet! Will you do asI de- 
sire you?” 


“Yes, sir, of course, as soon as you can give 
me a tenable reason for mutilating you.” 


you yourself will admit, that I had the most 
justifiable reasons to get rid of this leg.” 

“T cannot accede to your wish, unless you 
will be pleased to tell me your name, residence, 
family, and occupation.” 

“ All that you will learn at a future time, not 
now. Pray, my dear Mr. Sherenet, believe me 
to be a man of honor.”’ 

“A man of honor, sir, never threatens his sur- 
geon with pistols. I have to observe duties to- 
wards you, sir, although a stranger, and I shall 
not permit myself to mutilate you unless it is 
really necessary. If, on this account, you feel 
inclined to murder an innocent man—father of a 
family, well, then, sir, make use of your pistols.” 

“ Very well, Monsieur Sherenet,”’ replied the 
Englishman, taking his pistol. I'll not fire at 
you, but nevertheless, I will make you cut off my 
leg. Irequested it as a favor—you declined. 
I offered you a reward—you refused it. I threat- 
ened you with a pistol—you scorned it. We 
will see now if compassion for me will not force 
you to comply.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“YT willtell you what I mean. J will shatter 
my leg with a single shot, and right before your 
eyes!” 

The Englishman sat down, took the pistol, 
and placed the muzzle close to the knee. Shere- 
net made an effort to restrain him. 

“Don’t move!” cried the Englishman, “or I 
fire. Answer but this one question. Will you 
needlessly increase and prolong my sufferings ?” 

“Sir,” replied Sherenet, “you are a madman. 
Your will be done. I'll cut off that doomed leg 
of yours.” 

Everything necessary for the operation was 
prepared. The very moment that the cutting 
was about to be commenced, the Englishman 
lit his pipe, and declared it should not go 
out during the operation. He kept his word. 
His leg was lying defunct on the floor, and he 
was still smoking. M. Sherenet performed the 
operation in a most masterly manner. In a very 
short time the patient was well; rewarded him 
richly, assured him of his everlasting friendship, 
and thanked him with tears in his eyes for hav- 
ing taken off his leg. 

Shortly after the Englishman returned to his 
native country, minus one leg. 

About four months after his departure, M Shere- 
net received a letter from England, saying : 


“My pear Sir,—Enclosed I forward, as a 
proof of my sincere gratitude, a bill of exchange 
for two hundred guineas, payable at the office of 
Messrs. Blanchard, Paris. You made me the 
happiest of mortals by depriving me of a limb, 
which was the obstacle to my earthly felicity. 
Noble-minded man! Now you shall hear the 
cause of my foolish whim, as you once termed it. 
You were pleased to say at that time, that it was 
impossible for any one to have a sufficient reason 
for such a self-mutilation as mine. Now listen! 
Shortly after my second return home from the 
East Indies, I became acquainted with Emily 
Harley, the most perfect of women. I adored her. 
Her fortune and family connections engaged 
also the attention of my friends; but her beauty 
and noble mind were the sole attractions for me. 
I joined the crowd of her admirers, and, dearest 
Sherenet, I was fortunate enough to become the 
most unhappy of all my rivals. She loved me 
in preference to all others—never denied it, and 
rejected me for this very reason. In vain I en- 
treated her. In vain her parents did all in their 
power in my behalf. Alas! she remained inex- 
orable. Some time passed before I could find 
out the cause of her disinclination to marry me, 
whom, as she herself confessed, she so passion- 
ately loved. One of her sisters, however, revealed 
the secret tome. Miss Harley was an extraordi- 
nary beauty, but strangely enough was of a nat- 
urally defective person, having only one leg, and 
on account of this imperfection refused to be- 
come my wife. She feared I might in future 
treat her rather indifferently in consequence. 
Forthwith my mind was made up. I resolved 
to make myself like her; and thanks to you, 
dear Sherenet, I succeeded. I returned to Lon- 
don with my wooden leg. My first business was 
to present myself to Miss Harley. My friends 
spread a report, and I myself wrote beforehand 
to England, that, in consequence of a fall from 
my horse, I had broken a leg, and amputation 
had been found necessary. Every one I met 
pitied me—Emily fainted the first time she saw 
me. For along time she was inconsolable; but 
she became my wife. The day after the wed- 
ding, I confided to her, for the first time, the 
secret of the sacrifice I had made for her. She 
loved me all the more for it. My dear Sherenet, 
if I had ten more legs, I would sacrifice them 
without the least hesitation for Emily. As long 
as I live, 1 remain your debtor. Come and see 
my excellent wife, and then dare to say again 
that I am a madman. Yours forever, 

“Cares Tempe.” 


M. Sherenet communicated the anecdote and 
the contents of the letter to his friends, and 
laughed heartily whenever he spoke of the mat- 
ter, declaring still that the Englishman was a 
madman. ‘To the letter he wrote the following 
reply : 

Str,—I beg to return my most sincere thanks 
for your magnificent gift, as I must call it, for it 
is far above payment for the little trouble I had. 
I congratulate you on your marriage with the 
most amiable of English ladies. I must confess 
it is a great sacrifice—a leg—for a beautiful, vir- 
tuous and affectionate wife; but certainly not 


pent your bargain. Father Adam was obliged 
to renounce one of his ribs to possess a wife. 
The seme happens to other men, and more even 
pay with their heads. Considering all this well, 
you will please permit me to persist in my for- 
mer opinion. Of course, for the present you are 
quite right; you enjoy now the happy days of 
matrimonial spring; but, nevertheless, I am also 
right, with this only difference, that my right 








ripens slowly, and may be refused acknowledg- 


| ment for a long time. Beware, sir! In two 
“For the present, I cannot give you an ex- | 

planation ; perhaps I may be able in the ccurse 

of a year, and then I am certain—quite certain— | 


years’ time, you will repent having had your leg 
amputated above the knee; you will think that 
beiow the knee would have been sufficient. In 
three years you will be convinced that the loss of 
the foot would have been enough; in four years 
you will repent the sacrifice of the great toe; in 
five, the amputation of the little toe will appear a 
great deal; and in six years, my dear sir, you 
will certainly confess that the pairing of the nails 
would have been more than sufficient. All this 
I mention without any detriment to the merits of 
your charming lady. Women are better able to 
preserve their beauty and virtue, than men their 
judgment and opinions. In my younger days, 
I would, at anytime, have sacrificed my lise for 
the girl I loved, but my leg never. The loss of 
the former I could of course, never repent ; while 
I should have lamented the latter for life. And 
had I submitted to it, 1 would now say, ‘ Sherenet, 
thou hast been a fool.’ 

“T have the honor to be, sir, your very hum- 
ble servant, Suerenert.” 


In the year, 1793, during the Reign of Terror, 
M. Sherenet (in order to escape the guillotine) 
was obliged to seek an asylum in England. He 
arrived safely in London, and for amusement, or 
for the sake of making acquaintance, he inquired 
after “ Sir Charles Temple.’’ The residence was 
pointed out to him; he was announced and re- 
ceived. On entering the room he found a stout 
gentleman sitting in an easy-chair near the fire, 
a bottle of sparkling sherry before him, and many 
newspapers around him. He was se corpulent, 
that he was hardly able to rise from his chair. 

“Ah, my dear Sherenet, is it you? Glad, very 
glad to see you! How are you?” exclaimed the 
gentleman, who was Sir Charles Temple him- 
self. ‘ Don’t be displeased at my not rising, but 
this cursed stump of mine prevents me from doing 
anything. My dear friend, you come, perhaps, 
to see if ‘your right’ has ripened ?” 

“No! Icome as a refugee, and seek protec- 
tion in this country.” 

“Really! Well, my dear Sherenet, you must 
live with me. Ihave found you to be a clever 
fellow, and you shall comfort me. Believe me, 
Sherenet, I could be Admiral of the Blue now, if 
that cursed stump did not prevent my serving my 
country. There! Now I read the newspapers, 
and curse and swear the whole day long, be- 
cause I cannot be fighting with our enemies. 
Do remain here and console me.” 

“Allow me to ask, my dear sir, where is your 
good lady? I am sure she will do this much 
better than I can.” 

“No, Sherenet, no! Pray, donot say a word 
about it. You see, her wooden leg prevented 
her from dancing, ete. ; she spends almost all her 
time either in playing cards or gossiping. There 
is no possibility of getting her out of it. Still, 
with all this, she is as good a wife as one can 
wish for.” 

“Well, my dear sir, Iwas in the right, after 
all, in my prediction ?” 

“Quite so, my dear Sherenet, quite so. But 
let us pass it over in silence ; I have acted fool- 
ishly. Believe me, if I had my leg again, hang 
me, if I would give the chippings of a single nail. 
Entre nous, T was a madman; but T must ask a 
favor—of all that you have now heard from ‘me, 
don’t mention a word to any one.” 





‘2com > 
AMERICAN BRISK. 


Brisk, of the firm of Brisk & Smart, is a model 
merchant, eager for gain and constant in busi- 
ness. He hurries up in the morning, and he 
hurries down impatient for his coffee and cakes, 
and gulping the one and bolting the other, he is 
soon whisked away in the omnibus to his dry 
goods in Pearl Street. Now he begins a day of 
intense,activity, making a sale here and paying 
a note there, settling an account with one and 
beginning an account with another. ‘Thus hur- 
ried along in the vortex of business, time passes 
without a thought of anything but dry goods, 
bills payable and bills receivable, until he is re- 
minded, by the approaching close of bank hours, 
that he has a deposit to make, when he is off in a 
heat, taking the only exercise in the day, by 
which he is as much benefited as an ox when 
driven to slaughter. The deposit made, the 
savory atmosphere of some neighboring eating- 
house recalls to his memory the fact of the pos- 
session of a stomach, and the possibility of its 
being hungry. He has not much time to spare 
for chops and brandy-water, as Smith, one of 
his best customers, always comes in in the after- 
noon, and likes to be served by himself. Smith 
served, his bill must be made out and his goods 
packed ; so the busy day is prolonged far inte 
the night, when Brisk finally, with a packet of 
letters in his hand which must be answered, aad 
can as well be done at home, springs into an em- 
nibus, and is soon trotting up the Fifth Avenue. 
As the children are in bed, and Mrs. Brek is 
dressing for a party, Brisk has a fine time of it, 
all to himself, his segar and his letters. This is 
a fair picture of the American man of lusiness, 
and its original may be seen not only in the 
market and exchange, but in the forumand other 
busy departments of life. —N. Y. Piccyune. 

-__ + woe + — 


CABINET WARE. 


A veteran lawyer of Syracuse used to tell a 
story of a client, an impeggous old farmer by the 
name of Merrick, who M olde times had a 
difficulty with a cabinet-maker. As was usual 
in such cases, the matter excited a good deal of 
interest among the neighbors, who severally allied 
themselves with one or the ovier of the contend- 
ing parties. At length, however, to the mutual 
disappointment of the allies, the principals effect- 
ed a compromise, by which Merrick was to take, 
in full of all demands, the cabinet-maker’s note 
for forty dollars, at six montis, “payable in cal» 
inet ware.” ; 

Lawyer G was called upon to draft the 
necessary papers to consummate the settlement, 
which, having been dely executed and delivered, 
the latter was supposed to be fully and amicably 
arranged. 

G saw no more of the parties unti! about 
six months after, when one morning, just as he 
was opening his office, old Mr. Mernck came 
riding furiously ap, dismounted, and rushed in, 








secs | detiantly exclaimed: “ Isay, Squire, am / bound 
too great, if in future you have no cause to re- | 


to take coffins ?”’ 

tseems, on the note falling due, the obstinate 
cabinet-maker had refased to pay him in any 
other way !—Anicheriseker. 





—_—+ 20ee2e- — — —— 






Polite manners my have no kin wit 
feeling, while this and an uncouth bearing may 
spring from the same origin. ‘Thus plants, ap- 
parently alike, may be in nature most dissimilar, 
and the lordly palma and the llade of grass are 
of one family. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Valen | 
SONG-RLLEN KEM. 


BY Bika Wisrtese 


The days are gone, when T could press 
Thy warm and friendty hand 
And hear thy geatie lips express 
How youthful hearts aed loves erpand 
I hear wo more thy warhiing Toke 
The songs of beaaty cing 
And memory drops a tear for (hee, 
My prectous Klien King 


My fod, regretful vishew spends 
To daye hong «nce gone by 

Thy loving words, thy gentle dewds, 
Thy truthful, earnest eve 

Thy counsel kind ta teving houre— 
©, time can newer bring 

A fricndship more sneoere than oars, 
My dariing Rilen King 


Farewell to thee’ firewell to thee’ 
My fond, my early frtemd; 
On earth po more thy form 1 eee, 
‘Tis thus earth's friendships end; 
I know that thou art gone, and yet 
Fond momory e'er shall bring 
The face I never can forget, 
Of my sweet Ellen King 


I'm sitting ‘neath the arbor now, 
Whore oft Ive sat with thee, 

The cool wind fans my burning brow, 
And sings eweet sone: to me, 

The gentle stare look down La love, 
And to my «pirit bring 

Thoughts of « brighter world above, 
Where dwells my Ellen King 


1 know there ls a lowly mound, 
Beneath you willow tree, 

Avd there on marble tablet feuad, 
Thy chertatied name T ae; 

But faith soft whispers in my ear, 
That, borne on angel's wing, 

A seraph in you biisrful sphere, 
She dweils, dear Eien King. 


‘“7o-, — 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY JEWEL OF THE SEA. 
HY HERNERT LINTON, 


T nap spent the winter in the city, in 
midst of its engrossing pleasures and amusem 
until they had more than begun to pall upor 
over-excited mind and senses. IT do not 1 
to say that T had plunged into dissipation, th 
of a low or sensual kind; but I have found 
there is another kind of dissipation, whiecl 
effectually breaks in upon the high and exs 
tone that our character ought to exhibit, 
which, at all events, is not a healthy atmoap 
for the spirit to dwell in constantly, We fo 
the glorious stars, and the “moon walkin 
majesty,” when our evenings are all spent in 
glare of gas lights ; and the glitter of ball roc 
the attractions of the stage, the exciting musi: 
the opera, flashing jewels, bright dresses, . 
beautiful women, are somewhat liable to d 
away our hearts from companionship with Nat 
and her worshippers. 

Better sometimes to err on the other side, 
become dreamy and melancholy, if, by #0 do: 
we may bathe our spirits in that heavenly li; 
without which earth grows dark and dim to 
indeed, 

But the beautiful summer was coming with 
wealth of lovely blossoms, and the song of bi; 
whose notes put to shame the vocalints of theat 
and operas; and the heart grows strong ag 
under the nobler influences of our pew surrou 
ings. We forget the false and unhealthy exci: 
ment of the past season, and lend our whole so: 
to the new and more perfect consciousness whir 
comes upon us, that “Dear Nature is 1 
kindest mother still.” 

The summer, then, was before me; and Ib 
only to choose between the woody scenery of + 
back country, the grandeur of the mountai: 
or the still grander glory of the seaside, } 
choice was soon made, From my childhoo 
I had “loved the ocean,” and its whi 
cliffs and rocky shores. My breath came fre: 
and easier by its side, even when the salt spre 
touched my forehead, or the dim fogs roll 
towards the shore. I liked the careless life ar 
habits of the fishermen, their unrelfishness, a: 
the absence of all desire for gain, such as awa 
lows up all other feelings in many others. Wha 
ever sin it may be against the cold maxima « 
economy and prudence,] confess w a liking for the 
free, ungrudying spirit with which these dweller 
by the sea scatter their hard earnings broadcas 
and the beaatiful trust which they place in th 
element, that, thus far, may have fed then 
from her broad bosom, and which it is a part « 
their creed, will ever do so. 

Shunning the fashionable hotels which stan 
80 thickly about the shores, and which are oft 
thronged by those who know and care little fo 
the grand and actual beauty of the sea, I selecte 
my horne in the house of a respectable fisherman 
whom I had long known and liked as one of Uw 
best specimens of his class. The dwelling stou 
on a rocky height, just where the waters laved it 
foundations at high tide; and they kindly gave 
me a chamber from why 1 Yad a most boautfu 
view of the ocean, and where, in clear days, the 
bay lay before me, studded with islands, and 
spreading out to the opposite shore, with ite mov 
ing wealth of snowy sails, from the tiny boats of 
the fishers to the heavily freighted merchantmen, 
the gracefal packet ships, and the noble Karvpean 
steamers 

Then I had fine opportunities for watrhing the 
grand spectacle of the ocean storms, apd ite may 
nificent appearance when it had gun by, end only 
the proud ewelling of the billows showed where 
it had passed. And again, when all is calem on 
ite surface, and the moonlight leaves @ track of 
glorious radiance across the waves, then, too, the 
deepest and holest emotions of my soul found 
Blicraace 

Comme (6 the am thte when the Gengeet 4 shter 
Of Ue bright salle (het oer the waters pree 

Is, & poor ear ecarre boaters thee the iver 
Of Une tradi open week tee ght wleks mere 


Stephen Brian's cottage afforded we tees, all 
that compensated me most traly for the want of 
laxury or mere personal gratification. Stephen 
and bis two oldest sons were, for the most part of 
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, and may be refused acknowledg- 
ong time. Beware, sir! In two 
you will repent having had your leg 
ove the knee; you will think that 
‘ee would have been sufficient. In 
ya will be convinced that the loss of 
\d have been enough; in four years 
at the sacrifice of the great toe ; in 
itation of the little toe will appear a 
nd in six years, my dear sir, you 
confess that the pairing of the nails 
cen more than sufficient. All this 
hout any detriment to the merits of 
¢ lady. Women are better able to 
beauty and virtue, than men their 
opinions. In my younger days, 
ny time, have sacrificed my life for 
2d, but my leg never. The loss of 
ould of course, never repent ; while 
lamented the latter for life. And 
1 toit, I would now say, ‘Sherenet, 
a fool.’ 
honor to be, sir, your very hum- 
SHERENET.” 


1793, during the Reign of Terror, 
norder to escape the guillotine) 
seek an asylum in England. He 
n London, and for amusement, or 
making acquaintance, he inquired 
rles Temple.”’ The residence was 
him; he was announced and re- 
tering the room he found a stout 
ng in an easy-chair near the fire, 
\ling sherry before him, and many 
und him. He was se corpulent, 
“dly able to rise from his chair. 
r Sherenet, is it you? Glad, very 
' How are you?” exclaimed the 
o was Sir Charles Temple him- 
e displeased at my not rising, but 

p of mine prevents me from doing 

dear friend, you come, perhaps, 

ight’ has ripened ?” 
» as a refugee, and seck protec- 
ntry.”” 

“ell, my dear Sherenet, you must 

{have found you to be a clever 

shall comfort me. Believe me, 

ibe Admiral of the Blue now, if 

p did not prevent my serving my 

! Now I read the newspapers, 

wear the whole day long, be- 

be fighting with our enemies. 
and console me.” 

ask, my dear sir, where is your 

m sure she will do this much 
” 

‘,no! Pray, donot say a word 
‘e, her wooden leg prevented 
etc.; she spends almost all her 
ying cards or gossiping. There 
f getting her out of it. Still, 
is as good a wife as one can 


rsir, Twas in the right, efter 
ion ?”” 

dear Sherenet, quite so. But 
rin silence; I have acted fool- 
e, if Thad my leg again, hang 
othe chippings of a single nail. 
amadman; but I must ask a 
you have now heard from ‘me, 
ord to any one.” 
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RICAN BRISK, 
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ortex of business, time passes 
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ills receivable, until he is re- 
roaching close of bank hours, 
‘it to make, when he is off in a 
nly exercise in the day, by 
‘h benefited as an ox when 
r. The deposit made, the 
of some neighboring eating- 
memory the fact of the pos- 
h, and the possibility of its 
has not much time to spare 
ady-water, as Smith, one of 
ilways comes in in the after- 
» served by himself. Smith 
st be made out and his goods 
sy. day is prolonged far inte 
3k finally, with a packet of 
vhich must be answered, aid 
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in bed, and Mrs. Brsk is 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SONG—ELLEN KING. 


BY ELLA WINFIELD. 
The days are gone, when I could press 
Thy warm and friendly hand, 
And hear thy gentle lips express 
How youthful hearts and loves expand; 
I hear no more thy warbling voice 
The songs of beauty sing, 
And memory drops a tear for thee, 
My precious Ellen King. 


My fond, regretful vision speeds 
To days long since gone by; 

Thy loving words, thy gentle deeds, 
Thy truthful, earnest eye; 

Thy counsel kind in trying hours— 
O, time can never bring 

A friendship more sincere than ours, 
My darling Ellen King. 


Farewell to thee! farewell to thee! 
My fond, my early friend; 
On earth no more thy form I see, 
‘Tis thus earth’s friendships end; 
I know that thou art gone, and yet 
Fond memory e’er shall bring 
The face I never can forget, 
Of my sweet Ellen King. 


I’m sitting ‘neath the arbor now, 
Where oft I've sat with thee, 

The cool wind fans my burning brow, 
And sings sweet songs to me; 

The gentle stars look down in love, 
And to my spirit bring 

Thoughts of a brighter world above, 
Where dwells my Ellen King. 


I know there is a lowly mound, 
Beneath yon willow tree, 

And there on marble tablet found, 
Thy cherished name I see; 

But faith soft whispers in my ear, 
That, borne on angel's wing, 

A seraph in yon blissful sphere, 
She dwells, dear Ellen King. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY JEWEL OF THE SEA. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 














I nap spent the winter in the city, in the 
midst of its engrossing pleasures and amusements, 
until they had more than begun to pall upon my 
over-excited mind and senses. I do not mean 
to say that I had plunged into dissipation, that is, 
of a low or sensual kind; but I have found that 
there is another kind of dissipation, which as 
effectually breaks in upon the high and exalted 
tone that our character ought to exhibit, and 
which, at all events, is not a healthy atmosphere 
for the spirit to dwell in constantly. We forget 
the glorious stars, and the “moon walking in 
majesty,”’ when our evenings are all spent in the 
glare of gas lights ; and the glitter of ball rooms, 
the attractions of the stage, the exciting music of 
the opera, flashing jewels, bright dresses, and 
beautiful women, are somewhat liable to draw 
away our hearts from companionship with Nature 
and her worshippers. 

Better sometimes to err on the other side, and 
become dreamy and melancholy, if, by so doing, 
we may bathe our spirits in that heavenly light, 
without which earth grows dark and dim to us 
indeed. 

But the beautiful summer was coming with its 
wealth of lovely blossoms, and the song of birds 
whose notes put to shame the vocalists of theatres 
and operas; and the heart grows strong again 
under the nobler influences of our new surround- 
ings. We forget the false and unhealthy excite- 
ment of the past season, and lend our whole souls 
to the new and more perfect consciousness which 
comes upon us, that: “Dear Nature is the 
kindest mother still.” 

The summer, then, was before me; and I had 
only to chouse between the woody scenery of the 
back country, the grandeur of the mountains, 
or the still grander glory of the sea-side. My 
choice was soon made. From my childhood, 
I had “loved the ocean,” and its white 
cliffs and rocky shores. My breath came freer 
and easier by its side, even when the salt spray 
touched my forehead, or the dim fogs rolled 
towards the shore. I liked the careless life and 
habits of the fishermen, their unselfishness, and 
the absence of all desire for gain, such as swal- 
lows up all other feelings in many others. What- 
ever sin it may be against the cold maxims of 
economy and prudence,I confess to a liking for that 
free, ungrudging spirit with which these dwellers 
by the sea scatter their hard earnings broadcast, 
and the beautiful trust which they place in the 
element, that, thus far, may have fed them 
from her broad bosom, and which it is a part of 
their creed, will ever do so. 

Shunning the fashionable hotels which stand 
so thickly about the shores, and which are often 
throriged by those who know and care little for 
the grand and actual beauty of the sea, I selected 
my home in the house of a respectable fisherman, 
whom I had long known and liked as one of the 
best specimens of his class. The dwelling stood 
on a rocky height, just where the waters laved its 
foundations at high tide; and they kindly gave 
me a chamber from whigp I had a most beautiful 
view of the ocean, and where, in clear days, the 
bay lay before me, studded with islands, and 
spreading out to the opposite shore, with its mov- 
ing wealth of snowy sails, from the tiny boats of 
the fishers to the heavily freighted merchantmen, 
the graceful packet ships, and the noble European 
steamers. 

Then I had fine opportunities for watching the 
grand spectacle of the ocean storms, and its mag- 
nificent appearance when it had gone by, and only 
the proud swelling of the billows showed where 
it had passed. And again, when all is calm on 
its surface, and the moonlight leaves a track of 
glorious radiance across the waves, then, too, the 
deepest and holiest emotions of my soul found 
utterance. 

Come to the sea-sile, when the deepest quiver 

Of the bright sails that o'er the waters rove, 
Is, to your ear, scarce louder than the shiver 

Of the frail aspen which the light winds move. 


Stephen Brian’s cottage afforded me thus, all 
that compensated me most truly for the want of 
luxury or mere personal gratification. Stephen 
and his two oldest sons were, for the most part of 








bright, smart lad of thirteen, and little Alice, who 
was only eight, and whose beautifully curling 
head it was my delight to plunge under the 
water, were my companions both in my seaside 
walks and my boating excursions. The strong 


good sense of Alick, and the childish prattle of | 


Alice, joined to the perfect good manners which 
both children exhibited, and their attachment to 
myself, all combined to make their companion- 
ship as desirable as I could wish for. 

Mrs. Brian was the very perfection of neatness. 
Nothing was in her house that did not bear the 


stamp of this, her crowning excellence ; and un- 


like some very neat women, who neglect their 
own persons for the sake of furbishing their 
houses, she was always fit to appear before any 
one. Her table, too, would have tempted the 
daintiest appetite ; and I doubt whether the most 
famous hotel on the seashore could furnish such 
delicately cooked fish, or such exquisite corn 
cakes, as my good landlady set before me at 
every meal. 

When not at school, Alick assisted me in catch- 
ing the most delicious fish, while little Alice sat 
by and watched us from the rocks, where her 
broad hat protected her from the sun. In truth, 
the child was a lovely picture. Her hair, as I 
have said, was long, black and curling. Her 
skin betrayed its acquaintance with the sea-side, 
but it was clear and smooth; and her eyes were 
like twin stars, full of a glorious beauty. What- 
ever was put on the child in the shape of a gar- 
ment, seemed most especially becoming, though 
frequently it was but a scanty frock. Her little 
feet were almost always bare, but white, and 
shining in the water like pearls. The sun did 
not scem to darken them as it had done her face 
and neck; but had it not been for those feet, and 
the white forehead that gleamed out from her 
curls, and the still whiter shoulder that peeped 
out from the loosening strap that confined it, she 
might have been taken for one of the gipsey tribe. 

Her devotion to Alick was beyond measure. 
She would have laid down her little life to please 
this darling brother; and he was equally fond of 
the little fairy. Every beautiful shell or piece 
of shining moss that he collected, went to Alice, 
and already she possessed a valuable cabinet of 
sea treasures. 

She sang, too—this child ofthe sea, as I loved 
to call her. Her sweet voice was like that of a 
bird. I have heard the best and most distinguish- 
ed vocalists. Their cultivation of voice and 
manner was great, and commanded admiration ; 
but for natural tones, unimproved by art, I have 
heard no voice like that of little Alice Brian. 

For hours I have listened, as that voice came 
to me from the shore, where she sat contentedly 
watching Alick and myself, as we brought up 
the shining treasures of the deep, and cast out 
our lines again from the boat’s side. I caught 
its tones, as one would try to catch the melody 
of heaven, so soft and sweet it came to me across 
the wave. 

Even then, there was a mystcrious tie between 
me, a grown man of twenty-four, and the child 
Alice. I called her my little wife, and the grave, 
matronly air with which she responded, was too 
earnest and sincere to laugh at or ridicule. 

“Do men as tall as you are, ever marry little 
girls like me?” she said, one day, with true 
childish naivete 

“No, Alice, but little girls like you sometimes 
make tall men wait for them; and Iam thinking, 
little fairy, that I shall be silly enough to do so 
for you.” 

“ Silly ! would it be very silly, Horace ?”’ for so 
Thad taught her to call me. It sounded sweeter 
from her lips than Mr. Newton. 

“Not very silly, dear. But we wont talk of 
that for ten years to come. Time enough when 
you grow to be a woman. I wont grow any 
older than I am now.” 

She turned away, and talked about something 
else, as if that subject were all settled, and there 
was no more tobe said about it. But she re- 
membered it, and years afterwards she reminded 
me of it, saying how deep was the impression it 
made. How truthful ought we to be with children, 
receiving as they do, every impress from those 
whom they love and reverence ! 

When not engaged out of door, it was my 
delight to read Mary Howitt tolittle Alice. She 
had a retentive memory which appropriated 
every one of those sweet ballads, which are like 
honsehold music, and I loved to hear her clear 
voice repeating them by the waves, above whose 
murmur it could be heard distinctly; and then, 
as Mary Howitt says of Beatrice: 

“ How I sit and hold my breath, 
When the air is winging 
From some far-off pleasant room, 
Breathings of thy singing!” 

The delight of Alice was great, when I would 
take her into the ocean to bathe. She was a per- 
fect little sea-nymph, and would only return to 
me, when her mother’s shrieks from the beach 
would drive her back to my arms. 

One day she got away from me, and in her 
fearless, daring way, she said, “Now Alice is 
going down deep—you wont see her again.” I 
made several attempts to reach her, but she eluded 
me, and my feet getting entangled, as I stood, 
in some branching sea weed, I found it impossible 
to move. 

“Come to me, Alice,” I said, sternly, “ you 
will be drowned.” 

She laughed, danced merrily in the water, and 
began to sing. The long, wet hair hung round 
her little figure, and she looked like a mermaid. 
What was my horror to see her fall forward into 
the water, apparently faint and dizzy! Down 
she went, while I stood struggling, with my ser- 
pent-like enemy twining closely about my feet. 
I tore one foot from the clasping tendrils, and 
then the other, at the expense of a goodly portion 
of flesh; then darting forward, I tried to catch at 
her hair, which lay floating on the wave. 

I could not reach it! and before I could get 
nearer, she had sunk. Twice she rose, and 
twice I lost my hold ofher. I suppose I was too 
eager. The last time I was calm, but it was the 
calmness of despair; still it better enabled me to 
grasp her, than my previous frenzied state had 
done. I took her in my arms and waded to the 
shore. I stopped not for cry nor call, but ran up 
the hill, my feet torn and bleeding at every step, 


; out a blanket from the hot liquid, rolled the 
| child very thoroughly in its folds, without utter- 


| forced down; and after a gentle rubbing of the 











and laid her on the bed in the warm kitchen, 
where Mrs. Brian was cooking the fish for our din- 

ner. I snatched one piece after anosher of the | 
hot fish, wrapped it in a cloth, and applied one 
to each of the little feet; while her mother, | 
instinctively understanding the whole, turned out 
a large kettle of water into a tub, and wringing 


ing a single word. 
A spoonfal ortwo of some restorative was then 


whole body, the dark eyes began to unclose. A 
few sobbing sounds were heard, and then she 
looked up into my face, as she had looked when 
on the bosom of the waters, only that the roguish 
expression had vanished. Her mother turned 
aside and wept convulsively, although hitherto 
she had shed no tear. In a few hours Alice was 
able to sit up in bed. Mrs. Brian had bandaged 
my feet, which Alice now noticed and inquired 
about. 

“ And you hurt them for me?” she inquired, 
weepingly. 

“For you, little darling. I would do more 
than that for you, Alice,” I answered. 

She had a vivid recollection of her sensations 
in the water; described the beautiful things 
which she saw in the sand, and the trees and 
forest where she was walking. It seemed an 
easy and tranquil death from which I had rescued 
her. 

“Now, Alice, I am going to leave you to-mor- 
row,” I said to her one day, at the very last of 
October, for [had staid thus long to shoot sea fowl. 

She looked at me with a grave thoughtfulness. 
“I suppose I must try to bear it, as mother says 
when father goes out in the boat,’’ she answered, 
“butit will be very hard. O, don’t go, Horace,” 
she continued. “I think Alice will die, if you 
leave her.’ When much excited, she always 
spoke of herself, in the third person. 

I was going early in the morning, and I charged 
Mrs. Brian not to wake her. It was a useless 
precaution, for she was dressed and waiting for 
me when I went down, and her dark eyes were 
suffused with tears. She sat down with me to 
breakfast, but she tasted nothing. 

“T want Alice to be very happy when I go 
away,” said I. ‘Ishall love her better than ifshe 
cries.” 

The tears were wiped away instantly. 

“Now, my darling, one more kiss.” She 
sprang to my arms, and in a moment after I was 
descending the hill. 

In January following I went to New Orleans 
to engage there in business. I saw no other part 
of the United States for eight years. Then we 
established a house in New York, and I was the 
one of the four partners, to whose lot it fell to be 
atits head. I went, with every prospect of mer- 
cantile prosperity, fell into the best circles quite 
natugally, and enjoyed my first winter there with 
a zest that I never before experienced in fashion- 
able society. For it was fashionable society, 
although just at that time, it was the rage to intro- 
duce something of a literary character into the 
highest circles. 

The belle of that season was a Miss Adelaide 
Sutton, and if beauty makes the right, she was 
wellentitled t> that distinction. She was brilliant- 
ly handsome, and with a winning grace, too, 
about every movement that completed what her 
beauty began. Altogether she was charming. 
Her manner vf receiving the homage that was 
poured out like water at her feet, was singularly 
calm and graceful. It was not indifference, for 
her reception of it marked her appreciation ; but 
she seemed to have no consciousness that she was 
distinguished above other ladies. 

Every man in the sphere in which she moved 
was bowing at the shrine of Adelaide Sutton ; 
and of course Horace Newton went down upon 
his knees, also, before this new divinity. It was 
not only my senses that knelt before her. My 
heart and my mind were equally engaged. She 
had the rare gift of discerning the ruling passion 
of each of her admirers, and addressing all her 
powers of intellect or of sentiment, to suit each 
one. To my quiet ways, she lent herself with a 
subdued manner which flattered me because it 
was so different to her appearance % wards others. 

I flattered myself, too—it is not much to my 
credit, this blindness of mine, and I pray you not 
to set it down as such—I flattered myself that I 
was the chosen one among so many, forgetting 
that she had the same opportunities for dispensing 
her smiles to others as to me. 

But if Adelaide Sutton was really false in her 
expressions towards me, it was the very perfection 
of acting. I cannot now, even at this distance of 
time, when one can generally judge better than 
while events are passing around them, I cannot 
now perceive any discrepancy in her conduct 
towards me, until its unexpected finale. 

She had exhibited towards me an interest and 
sympathy in my pursuits, a love of the same 
books, she possessed the same tastes, and further 
still, she showed a positive tenderness for me in 
return for that which, thus encouraged, I poured 
out into her unreluctant ear. We walked by 
moonlight, we sat, with clasped hands, in the 
shaded boudoir, which was lighted by a single 
lamp, half concealed behind her beautiful flower- 
ing plants, we drove out together, without any 
other companions; and, in short, had our en- 
gagement been publicly declared, she could not 
have been more open in acknowledging it by her 
actions. 

But I was away from her side, necessarily, for 
a great portion of the time; and I did not then 
know that, in all these tender relations, others 
bore a part not less distinguished than my own. 
It was only onthe very night on which I pressed 
her to declare our engagement, and to name the 
day for our union, then she professed to be aston- 
ished at what she called my presumption. 

“ Presumption, Miss Sutton! Have I not had 
reason to think that you loved me ?” 

“None. Ihave given you no reason.” 

“ Not when you have received my devoted at- 
tention? not when you have allowed me to hold 
your hand—even to press your lips ?” 

“Hush, hush,” she said, laying her hand on 
my arm, and looking up bewit« hingly—hang the 
gipsey! I sce her now!—into my face, “ that 





was mere girlish friendship; a sisterly regard 


which I shall always have for you, Horace. 
Don’@be vexed that I can be nothing more.” 
I said not another word. I could not. It was 


| the deepest mortitication that ever assailed my 


pride. I took up my hat, and left the room. 
as my hand was on the latch, I thought-I saw a 
convulsive movement on her part, as if she would 
precipitate herself towards me. I would not 
look back; but I saw her shadow on the wall, 
and it rocked backwards and forwards like that 
of one in great pain. ‘She little knows me, if 
she thinks to lure me back,” said I, to myself. 
The next day I saw her driving out with 
Edward Sefton. As they passed me, I saw a 
bright color spring to her cheek. I raised my 


hat, and made her a very low bow; and I gave | 


also a pitying glance at poor Sefton, who, I 
doubted not, was making a fool of himself, even 
as I had done. 

I went after that, more constantly than ever, 
to every place where I thought I should meet 
Adelaide. Leven treated her nearly as formerly ; 
only that I would not profane again the name of 
love, by bestowing the same tenderness upon her. 
But I laughed, jested and chatted on different 
subjects, with a nonchalance that must have sur- 
prised, and perhaps irritated her, for she truly 
seemed less amiable than [had known her before. 

I felt all the love which I had once experienced 
for her gradually dying out of my heart. She 
never looked beautiful to me afterwards. 

She sang and played songs, of which I knew 
the meaning pointed directly at myself; directly 
at the circumstances which had taken place be- 
tween us. They told of return, of forgiveness, of 
penitence for error, and of renewed love and con- 
fidence. It was as if a grasshopper had tried to 
sing the song with which the nightingale had 
charmed me. I was deaf to the voice. She did 
not know Horace Newton, if she thought such 
claptrap would bring him beck to her feet. 

But though loving her no longer, there was a 
painful void in the heart, which wore upon my 
health. I became low spirited and heartily sick of 
society. I longed to quit New York, its business 
and its pleasures. I longed for some simple, inarti- 
ficial kind of life, that would not require this con- 
stant and heavy strain upon the nerves and spirits. 
I called in Dr. Morris, and he advised me to quit 
all business, and go into the country, or down to 
the sea-side, or I should soon be carried away to 
Greenwood. 

“No,” thought I, “Adelaide Sutton shall 
never have the pleasure of thinking that I died 
for her. I will obey the doctor’s commands, 
and go.” 

To the sea-side! A thought came over me 
that—to iny shame be it spoken—I had not enter- 
tained for years. I had suffered the dear good 
Brians to consider me the most ungrateful ,neglect- 
ful, forgetful creature in the world. I had not 
even sent little Alice the waxen doll I had prom- 
ised her, nor the case of fishing apparatus to 
Alick. I would buy them both that very day, 
and send them otf by express. 

I bought the fishing gear and the doll, a large 
wax doll with pink cheeks and beady eyes, and 
lips of unmistakable vermilion ; and the express 
had been gone several hours before I remembered 
that Alice must have grown too large for doll play. 

But Dolly was far on her “winding way,” 
and I tried to think that little Alice must be little 
Alice still; and as I thought of her as little 
Alice, my heart experienced a strange yearning 
to see her once more, and, acting upon the 
impulse of the moment, I packed my valise, and 
took the first train. The next day saw me walk- 
ing up the hill before Stephen Brian’s door. 

I saw a head and face at the window, which I 
could have sworn to anywhere, as that which I 
had rescued from the wild waves. The same 
long curls shaded the exquisite profile, the same 
white forehead gleamed out from the dark tresses, 
and the same sunburnt cheek. It was Alice her- 
self. I entered without knocking, and then 
Alice rose from her chair, and appeared before 
me, a tall, graceful girl, radiant as a sunbeam, 
and gentle as radiant. 

“Do you know me, Alice ?” I asked. 

“YT would not think you wouid ask that, Mr. 
Newton. I remember you perfectly. 1 should 
have known you anywhere. Besides,” she added, 
laughing,and drawing herself up to her full height, 
“besides, did you not send me a doll last week ? 
It would be very ungrateful not to know you, 
after that piece of muniticence.” 

The little gipsey! was she laughing at me? 
I declare to you, that I never had felt half so 
abashed before the assembled beauty of New 
York, as I did now, before this little, simple 
fisher’s daughter, with her graceful bantering, 
and the exquisite loveliness she had grown into, 
since I last saw her. 

Mrs. Brian came in from the garden with 
some fine asparagus. She let it fall, in her sur- 
prise. I picked it up and told her it was just 
what the doctor had ordered for me. 

“ Are you sick, Mr. Newton ?” 

“Very,” I answered, “I have come for you 
and Alice to nurse me. Nothing short of that, 
combined with milk, and greens, and sea air, he 
says, will ever make me well. He has ordered 
me to keep sick till October.” 

She looked thoughtful, but catching my eye, 
she laughed till the tears came. 





ed a storm, “ Alice, do you remember when I 
drew you from these waves, and brought you 
heme in my arms ?” 

Sim shuddered, but answered yes. 

“ Well, then, do you know that thus I would, 
if possible, draw you from every wave of trouble 
that might threaten you through life, and be ar you 
in my arms towards that home in the Heavenly 
Land, te which I trust you will not refuse to go 
vith me by your side; and Alice, don’t weep 
so, but hearken to me, and say that when I vo 
away from hence, it shall not be alone.” 

She was weeping, but whether from joy or pain 
I could not at first determine ; but she put her 
hand in mine, and said: 

“Horace, if you are serious in this, let me ask 
| you how you would bear to have a wife like me, 
| simple, uneducated, knowing nothing of the 
great world—of your world, Horace ?” 

“You have named the very thing for whieh I 
choose you, Alice. These very objections which 
you raise up, form your best charm with me.” 

God knows that I had had enough ot the culti- 
vated, the false, the dweller and worshipper of 
the great world. I could not afford to risk 
another trial of it. 

“T like you, dearest, just as you are, a sweet, 
hopeful, loving, affectionate woman; simple in 
your tastes and pleasures, truthful in your words, 
gentle and kind in your manners. Will you go 
with me ?” 

She did not dissemble her joy at all. She had 
been dreading our separation for wecks, and had 
made up her mind to be thoroughly miserable 
when I was gone. 

My bright jewel of the sea! I carried her off 
from her weeping father and mother, and amidst 
the tears of her stout, hardy brothers, who would 
have kept her from my loving arms forever, 
rather than send her so far away. 


We have a home—not a palace where people 
may flock to criticise, and admire, or condemn, 
but a home where peace and love sit smilingly 
within. We have many dear friends, who love 
my wife for the sweet simplicity of her manners, 
to which the simplicity of her dress always cor- 
responds. Unspoiled by fashion, she retains 
still the perfect modesty which gave the charm to 
her childish beauty ; and she is my own sweet 
Alice still. 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Roses in Ancient Rome. 

When Nero honored the house of a Roman noble with 
his imperial presence at dinner, the host was put to an 
| enormous expense by having (according to local custom) 
all his fountains fling up rose water. While the jets were 
pouring out the fragrant liquid, while rose leaves were on 
the ground, in the cushions on which the guests lay, 
hanging in garlands on their brows and in wreaths around 
their necks, the couleur de rose pervaded the dinner itself, 
and a rose pudding challenged the appetites of the guests. 
To encourage digestion there was rose wine, which Helio- 
gabalus was not only simple enough to drink, but extrav- 
agant enough to bathe in. 


Curious Instinct of Plants. 

Hoare, in his treatise on the vine, gives a striking ex- 
emplification of the iustinct of plants. A bone was placed 
in the strong but dry clay of a vine border; the vine sent 
out a leading or tap-root directly through the clay to the 
bone. In its passage through the clay the main root threw 
out no fibres; but when it reached the bone, it entirely 
covered it by degrees, with the most delicate and minute 
fibres, like luce, each one sucking a pore in the bone. On 
this luscious morsel of a marrow-bone would the vine 
continue to feed as long as any nutriment remained. 








The First Diving Bell. 

In May, 1642, one Edward Randall, a member of the 
Boston Church. undertook to get up the cargo of the 
sunken ship Mary Rose. Winthrop says, in his journal, 
‘He made two great tubs, bigger than a butt, very tight, 
and open at one end, upon which wer: hanged so many 
weights as would sink it to the ground. It was let down, 
the diver sitting in it, a cord in his hand to give notice 
when they should draw him up, and another to show 
when they should remove it from place to place.” 





Magnificent Cypress. 

In the gardens of Chepultepec, near Mexico, is the mag- 
nificent cypress, called the Cypress of Montezuma. It 
had attained its full growth when that monarch was on 
the throne (1520), so that it must now be at least four 
hundred years old; yet it still retains all the vigor of 
youthful vegetation. The trunk is forty-one feet in cir- 
cumference, yet the height is so majestic as to make even 
this enormous mass appear slender. 





Suicide. 

In Marseilles there was once a ringular custom which 
authorized suicide. The magistrates kept a supply of 
deadly poisons on hand, and the would-be suicide peti- 
tioned the senate, setting forth his reasons, for permission 
to kill himself. If his yrievances were deemed intolerable, 
he was legally authorized to take the official poison and 
rid himself of life. 

Singular Memorial. 

At Aberconway, Caernarvonshire, Wales, there ia a 
tombstone with the following singular inscription: “‘ Here 
lieth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, Gent., who 
was the one-and-fortieth child of his father, Mr. Hookes, 
Esq. and Alice his wife, and the father of six-and-twenty 
children. He died the 20th day of Mareh, 1637.” 





Skilful Marksman. 

The late Lieut.-Colonel Martin Scott, a native of Ver- 
mont, who was killed in Mexico, was one of the best rifle 
shots that ever lived. He often performed the following 
extraordinary feat. Two potatoes being thrown up in the 
air, he would watch bis opportanity, and drive his rifle 





“ Ah, you were always a jester, Mr. Newton. 
Now, then, go to your chamber, and I will bring | 
you hot water and towels directly.” | 

My chamber, as she called it, was newly fur- 
nished with every comfort and convenience. I 
drew this inference, that Stephen was better off | 
than he was some years ago. There was evident | 
improvement everywhere. I was glad of jis | 
prosperity, glad of his renewed healin, for he had | 
been somewhat ill for several years; glad, most 
of all, that I was fixed there for one more sum- 
mer at least. 

I “settled down” at once. I came to stay, | 
and I did stay. I plucked the Jane roses with 
Alice, piled up the July hay with Stephen, shook | 
down the August fruit with Alick, shot wild 
pigeons with Jemmie in September, and husked 
the corn with them all, in October, and still I 
lingered. 

“ Alice, dear,’’ I gaid to her, one night, when 
an unusually warm air had tempted us out upon | 
the beach, and which Stephen had said, portend- 
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ball through both of them 





Longevity. 
In Florida, about the beginning of the last century, 
there was an Indian who remembered the first visit of the 


| Spaniards, and must therefore have been 20) years old. 


And it is recorded that a certain peeamnt of Bengal at- 


| tained the extraordinary age of 236 


Insects in Chalk. 

Professor Ehrenberg made some remarkable discoveries 
in the course of his various experiments on chalk. He 
found that an inch possessed upwards of a million of uii- 
croscopical suimalculm ; consejuently a pound weight of 
chalk contains above 10,006.00) of these animalcule 





Strange Superstition. 

There are tribes in Borneo who have a terribie supersti- 
tion that leads them to hunt their fellow-men in order to 
get their heads, believing that the souls of the beheaded 
will be their slaves in another world 





| Judicial Bribery. 


Sweetmeats were formerly moch used to bribe judges 
on the bench. Louis IX. of France issued a proclamation 
wherein he forbade all judges to take more than ten-penny 
worth a week 










































































{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
REQUIEM FOR FIFTY-SIX. 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOIS. 
Toll' solemnly toll! 

For the good Old Year must go! 

The New may prove himself equally dear, 
But give us “old friends we know.” 

Toll the bell for the dying year, 
For he can no longer stay : 

It may soften his heart to know that a tear 
Is shed by the grave and guy. 


Toll! solemnly toll! 

For the friends who are dead and gone! 

Toll for the siniles of the absent ones, 
That are missed in the vacant home! 

Toll for the loved ones roaming earth, 
Who never again may come— 

To mingle their smiles with the sounds of mirth, 
To meet in their childhood’s home! 


Toll! solemnly toll! 

For the hours that are passed and gone! 

Toll, that the twilight has swiftly come, 
And the curtain of night fell down! 

Toll, that our breath has so vainly flown, 
So little of duty is done— 

And sleeping ourselves in the silent tomb, 
We may lie ere the goal is won. 
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CONSTANCE LANDAIS, 
THE TREASURER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Broveut tothe coast of France, in the first 
blush of girlhood’s loveliness, by her royal mis- 
tress, Isabelle of Lorraine and Duchess of 
Anjou, the beautiful Agnes Sorel was entreated 
by the Queen Mary of Anjon, who, all unsus- 
picious of the future, loaded her with affection 
and favor, to remain in her service. The fair 
queen herself appeared to be the only one at 
court ignorant, during the five years that Agnes 
Sorel formed its most brilliant attraction, of the 
attachment that led the indolent Charles VII. to 
spend his days in listless festivities, of which she 
formed the centre, whether at Loches or Chinon. 

Joan of Arc had perished, but the scarce less 
intrepid Agnes, feeling that the king’s indolent 
repose would be attributable to herself, deter- 
mined to rouse him from his lethargy. Her per- 
suasions and patriotic zeal at last triumphed, in- 
spiring him to action and urging him to glory. 
His courage and energy were re-animated, when, 
but for her efforts, he would have else aban- 
doned the siege of Orleans, to undertake which 
he had been first incited by the noble-hcarted 
maid of Vancoleurs. 

Dying at Jamieges in her fortieth year, her 
cousin, the no less beautiful Antoinette de Maig- 
nelais, succeeded her in the affections of the 
fickle Charles, who gave her the rich lands of 
Maignelais for a possession, or rather as a 
dower, when in her sixteenth year he married her 
to the Baron de Villequier, lord chamberlain and 
dignitary to the crown. On the birth of her 
daughter, Jane de Maignelais, he also presented 
her with the islands of Oleron and Marennes. 

Still beautiful, Antoinette de Maignelais was a 
widow at the time of Charles VII.’s death, when 
dreading the pitiless rigor of his son and suc- 
cessor, Louis XI., she fled to the court of the 
Duke of Brittany, to whom she became sin- 
cerely attached; although, if history is to be 
credited, she preferred an humble artisan of 
Brittany—a man, however, of the most bound- 
less ambition—who, once introduced by her in- 
fluence as 'y to the indolent duke, soon, 
by the mighty power of his giant intellect, 
cleared a way through all opposing obstacles to 
unlimited power—the treasurer Landais. 

Married to Margaret, daughter of the first 
James Stuart of Scotland, in his eighteenth 
year, the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., pos- 
sessed in his attachment for his daughter Anne, 
afterwards regent, his only claim to sincerity. 
Negotiating a marriage for her with the Duke of 
Burgundy, Sire of Beaujen, a man who proverb- 
ially mild, was easily governed, submitting in all 
things to his more spirited wife, who, bearing a 
great resemblance to her father, was ambitious, 
artificial, yet crafty and judicious, her artifice, 
added to her husband Burgundy’s submission, so 
won upon the suspicious Louis, that, closing the 
gates of his palace upon his second wife, the es- 
timable Charlotte of Savoy, the dying despot, 
from its castellated heights, proclaimed her re- 
gent and guardian of her younger brother, 
Charles VIII., to the detriment of his queen and 
the disappointment of the princes of the blood 
royal, chiefest of whom was the ambitious Duke 
of Orleans. 

The regent required all her great talents to 
enable her to maintain an authority confided for 
the first time to a daughter of France. Had the 
Duke of Orleans, who was heir to the throne in 
the event of the death of her brother, Charles 
VIIL., and her brother-in-law of Bourbon, but 
united their interests, Anne would have inevit- 
ably lost her power, the people being weary alike 
of the insupportable despotism of her father and 
her own, as an oppressive yoke ; but by her skil- 
ful management, she contrived a division be- 
tween these two powerful nobles. 

Though generally triumphing in the absolut 
submission of the young heir to the throne of 
France, still, when she offered Provence as a 
bait, to attach the skilful Lorraine to her inter- 
ests, her brother refused to permit his kingdom 
to be thus mutilated. Foreseeing a civil war, 
having offended Orleans by presenting Bourbon 
with the sword of the Constable of France, she 
endeavored to recall the duke from D’Alencon, 
to whose protection he had fled; but he, wearied 
of her so often affected regard, put little confi- 
dence in her promises—only strengthening his 
position, in which he was joined by Bourbon and 
the young and ardent Donois. 

At this period, 1468, Brittany revolted against 
its duke, Francis II., or rather against his min- 
ister, Landais; and Orleans, profiting by the 
circumstance, quitted France, going over to 
Brittany—hoping to gain the hand of its young 
heiress, Anne, daughter of Francis. That she 
preferred him, is certain—since she refused the 
brilliant position offered of becoming the wife of 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward IV. 
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of England, as well as the haughty Duke of | 
Rohan, who adopted as his device: “Duc ne | 


daigne, roi ne puis, Rohan suis.” 
Our story commences at this time. Unlike 


her cousin, Agnes Sorel, the chief attraction of | 


the not less beautiful Antoinette de Magnelais 
lay in her perfect repose of face and manner— 
hers being that provoking languor which after- 
wards so captivated all within its influence in the 
beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stuart of Scot- 
land. She was seated before a mirror, while two 
of her tire-women were adjusting to her beauti- 
fully moulded head one of those stupendous 
head-dresses, pyramidal in form, composed of 
wire and lace—tall, flaunting structures, against 
which the clergy, whose wrath they had incited, 
had long launched forth their anger. 

Her daughter had been  legitimatized by 
Charles VII., yet two beautiful children sported 
in the room, hiding behind the rich tapestry with 
which it was hung. These were the sons of the 
Duke of Brittany, Francis and Anthony, both of 
whom were, though six and five years of age, 
habited in complete suits of armor, fitted to 
their childish proportions. 

From time to time, Antoinette cast anxious 
glances toward the door, when at last the tapestry 
was pushed aside and a serving-woman entered. 
An exclamation of disappointment passed the 
rosy lips of Madame de Magnelais, but noting a 
quick, telegraphic glance, as the woman cau- 
tiously displayed a sealed packet, the lady or- 
dered the two children to be withdrawn from the 
room. Then, when assured of being alone with 
the messenger, she clutched the letter, growing 
deadly pale as she read. 

“He has quitted Brittany,” said the bearer. 
“The nobles have arisen, and gone over to join 
the regent.” 

Antoinette recoiled, stifling a cry of anguish. 

“Tis false!” she murmured. ‘“ Yet he com- 
mits his daughter Constance to my care, while 
he only says he goes to quell the conspiracy.” 

“No good has come of the Duke of Rohan’s 
visit,” remarked the Abigail. “The treasurer 
Landais refuses money, by all I can learn, to 
the duke, for a tournament to be held on his 
betrothal to the Lady Anne, the treasurer in- 
sisting that the treasury is sufficiently drained. 
He objects, too, to the tilting match the duke 
proposed giving on the arrival of his nephew, 
the Prince of Orange.” 

An expression of bitter scorn passed over 
Antoinette’s face, as she replied : 

“And well is it for the duke that Landais’s 
soul can think for and sustain the crown he has 
sworn to pledge, rather than forego these mum- 
meries. What boots Rohan’s visit? Can he 
think Anne of Dreux, the heiress of De Foix 
and Brittany, the widow of Charles VIII. of 
France, who refased young Edward of England, 
will stoop now to wed the duke of Rohan? Nay, 
good Celine, I was present when the Lady Anne 
was married to Charles, at Touraine, and in her 
train when she proceeded to Saint Denis, on her 
coronation, and noted too well the color, as it 
went and came, as the Duke of Orleans placed 
the crown above her brow. Orleans ts now king! 
for thus writes Landais—writes, too, that true to 
his early love, he has obtained a divorce from 
his stupid little plain-visaged wife, Jane of 
France, whom he was forced by her despotic 
father, Louis XI., to wed. And more, Pope 
Alexander, requiring the king’s aid in Italy, has 
expedited the divorce, which Landais writes me 
was sent to Paris by Cesar Borgia, a natural son 
of the pontiff, for which service Louis has pre- 
sented him the duchy of Valence and title of 
Duke of Valentinois. Nor does the queen dow- 
ager, Anne of Brittany, doubt her power over 
Louis. As Duke of Orleans, he was too de- 
voted a lover to forget Anne de Foix, now that 
he is King of France.” 

“Yet thirteen years have passed, since he 
placed the crown of France on her brow, at 
Saint Denis,” ventured the tiring-woman. 

“And what are years—in memory’s calen- 
dar?” asked Antoinette, with unusual severity. 

And truly she might have asked the same of 
her own heart. A king’s favorite then, the wife 
of his chamberlain, and now a widow and still 
beautiful, the almost idolized mistress of Francis, 
Duke of Brittany, yet nor years nor change had 
ever turned one thought astray from the untitled 
lover of her girlhood, the young and energetic 
Landais, for whom her influence had procured 
the appointment of secretary to the duke—and 
which, still exerted in his favor, added to his own 
vaulting ambition and untiring zeal, had raised 
him to the dangerous eminence of treasurer, 
minister, ruler in Brittany. 

While she yet spoke, the noise of approaching 
steps was heard. 

“ Heavens ! it is the duke!’ exclaimed Celine. 

“My lord! And how shall I conceal these 
traces of tears?’’ thought Antoinette, as the 
page who preceded Francis pushed aside the 
hangings and the duke entered the room. 

A gay smile lit up his handsome though rather 
heavy countenance, as he entered, which was 
instantly repressed. 

“What! tears? What ails my bright one?” 
he asked, caressingly. 

“Tis nothing, my lord—a passing vertigo—a 
sail on the river will dissipate it. Did your grace 
order the boats ?” 

“They await us; but I have delayed, waiting 
for Landais’s return.” 

A number of his nobles were assembled in 
the great hall of the ducal palace at Nantes, 
anxiously awaiting the return of the treasurer 
Landais. Among them were Clisson, Rohan 
and Sevigne. While earnestly engaged in dis- 
cussing the consequences of the present disputes 
with the court of France, the folding-doors were 
flung wide, and Francis, Duke of Brittany, passed 
through the hall, graciously returning the saluta- 
tions of his nobles. On his arm hung the fair 
and frail Antoinette de Magnelais, who, sweep- 
ing proudly past, was fotlowed by the noblemen 
who, mixing among the throng composed of all 
ranks, bent their steps to the Loire, where a 
number of boats surrounded one of great beauty, 
richly gilded, and tastefully hung with an awn- 
ing of green silk above a cushioned recess, 
whereon Francis gallantly placed the lady ere 
taking his place by her side. 





- ae — 
Dressed with queenly magnificence, that set off “Nay, no objections; prudence belongs to 


to advantage her striking beauty, those who 


knew the indolent character of the duke scarcely | 


wondered at the absolute sway she had acquired 
over his changeful nature. To please her, he 


had taken Landais as a servant, and now gave | 


way to him in all things, as toa master. True, 
there were times when the high spirit of his race 
would be aroused and rebel, but the gust would 
speedily blow over and the treasurer resume his 
dominion. 

But two ever opposed the tyrannic rule of the 
aspiring Landais—the aged Bishop of Rheims 
and the lord chancellor. Landais exiled the 
bishop, while confiscating his estate, with that of 
the chancellor, who died in prison. But though 
clearing away the men who stood between him 
and his ambition, he yet took the orphan son of 
the chancellor, and placing him under the care 
of Father Thomasius of a neighboring monas- 
tery, educated the boy, destining him for the 
church—bestowing on him that sort of instruc- 
tion which at that period distinguished the clergy 
from the laity. The young Henri had seen the 
fair daughter of the treasurer, Constance Lan- 
dais, and being but little disposed to the clerical 
state, as he grew to manhood, he gave his atten- 
tion particularly to the study of penmanship—an 
art by which he yet hoped to win favor at the 
court of Francis, since the impertance ofa scribe 
was not then destroyed by printing, which had 
been but recently invented. 

The information given to Madame de Magne- 
lais by Celine, was correct. The nobles had 
risen in a body, anda civil war had commenced 
in nearly every portion of the duchy. The par- 
tisans of the Bishop of Rheims, whom Landais 
had banished, had joined the malcontents, while 
“The Lady of Beaujen,” though no longer re- 
gent of France, still, with the vindictive spirit of 
a woman whose love had been scorned, contrived 
to foment the discontent between the duke and 
his nobles while furnishing the latter with money 
and arms. 

Like the cedar that rises to meet the storm, 
Landais, abandoning Francis to his frivolities, 
governed Brittany for him with a steady hand, 
while the indolent duke, freed from care, was 
delighted with the arrangement. With all a 
father’s pride, it had not escaped his watchful 
eye that the young prince, Anthony of Brittany, 
was fascinated by the exceeding loveliness of his 
daughter Constance. Of his projects, however, 
he made no mention to her, satisfied that when 
she should know that such was his will, her obe- 
dience was certain, little dreaming, in his tow- 
ering ambition, that the friendless son of the 
chancellor Chauvin, whom his bounty had edu- 
cated, and whom he had now taken to reside 
with him as his secretary, would stand as an 
obstacle to thwart his vaulting schemes for his 
fair child’s aggrandizement. 

Five years had passed since we last presented 
the Duke of Brittany and Landais to the reader, 
and now again, as then, we show them—the one, 
shifting and unstable as the sands that girdled 
his shores, submitting in all things to the power- 
ful mind that ruled for him, while the treasurer, 
prudently bending his head to each royal gust, 
grasped the reins of governmert with but a 
firmer hand, that after each truant ebullition the 
duke returned, like a wayward falcon, the more 
submissive to his guidance. , 

Betrayed by his nobles, attacked from without, 
destitute of money and arms, he perceived, when 
the defection of his nobles rendered the danger 
apparent, the hopelessness of his position. His 
consternation was pitiable, from the weakness 
that shrank apprehensive from his minister, fear- 
ing Landais would urge some energetic measure, 
cutting short a conference with the treasurer 
with—* Do as you think best, Landais; all my 
dependence is on you.” 

“But one moment more, my lord. All this 
may be averted! Summon your faithful com- 
mons round you. The banditti are extirminated 
—harvests cover the land—knowledge, through 
schools, is spread around, thanks to Germany’s 
new art, printing. But, my lord, I weary you,” 
he added, coloring with indignation, as he noted 
the duke looking out of the window and yawning. 

“You are right, Landais; the clouds have 
cleared away. Let us ride to Ancenis—or sail ?” 

«“ Excuse me, my lord ; I must see the English 
envoys.” 

“Let them wait; the day is fine, and we will 
lose our accustomed sail.”” And he was leaving 
the room, when Landais detained him. 

“My lord, I must first beg you to look over 
this treaty with Sweden, that I have drawn up. 
It will enrich Brittany—and has cost me the 
labor of years.” 

“O, put it off forsome rainy day. Why will 
you always interfere to oppose any projected 
pleasure?”’ And affecting anger, to silence 
further importunity, he quitted the room, while 
the treasurer, looking after him in high disdain, 
with his own peculiar smile of contempt, ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Go, then! Cling to your amuse- 
ments. J will govern in your stead!” 

An hour later, the treasurer was sitting in a 
magnificently furnished room of his own chateau, 
and his daughter Constance, seated on a low 
stool at his feet, was looking in girlish wonder- 
ment in his face, as if to read the meaning of 
what he said. 

“ And do you tell me, Constance, that to be 
loved and occupy an humble station, is all that 
you desire ?” 

“All, my father; still, I feel it my duty to 


y.7? 
“ Duty!” and rising, he paced the room with 
uneven strides. ‘‘ And have you no ambition ? 
Care you nothing for wealth and power?” Then, 


age, infatuation to youth. Ihave marked out a 
most brilliant position for my sweet Constance. 
Obey—and leave the rest to me.” And pushing 
the masses of blond curls from his daughter's 


flushed and tear-wet cheek, he pressed his lips to | 


her cold brow, as caressingly he bade her fuare- 
well till the morrow. 

The morrow! who may predict what it will 
bring forth! It was raining, and the duke, evi- 


| dently out of spirits at being disappointed of his 





noting her pale cheek and quivering lip, the | 


thought seemed to flash upon his bewildered 
senses that his daughter’s estimate of happiness 
might differ from his own. “If you think, 
Constance, you could live happily without dress, 
jewels, admiration, you misunderstand your own 


feelings. I have marked out a ducal protector | 


for my fair child, and even should I fallin the 
struggle I foresee yet cannot ward, you will be a 
noble and powerfal dame, as the bride of Anthony 
of Brittany.” 

A stifled shriek escaped the pale lips of the 
young girl. 


sail, was looking over some beautifully executed 
manuscripts. At the opposite side of the table 
sat a young man of about twenty, with a coun 
tenance of rare beauty and intelligence. 

“And so you gave up your priestly life with- 
out much regret?” 

“With much satisfaction, my lord.” 

The duke smiled at his earnestness. 

“‘ Have you laid out any plans, as yet, for your 
future life ?”’ 

“None, whatever, my lord.” 

“Are you ambitious?’ pursued the duke, 
looking fixedly at him. 

“T would not hesitate at any post, however 
dangerous, that might advance my interests and 
position.” 

“Are you prepared to hazard pleasure, for 
success ?”” 

“T would hazard everything, save honor, since 
T have an object to achieve.” 

“And what may that be?” asked Francis, 
fixing his penetrating gaze on the young man’s 
half-averted countenance. 

“T would win the treasurer’s daughter, Con- 
stance Landais.” 

“ You!” exclaimed the duke, in a tone of 
astonishment. “Ah, this explains the whole! 
And do you calculate on my assistance in this ?” 

The secretary folded his arms, and without 
venturing to meet the penetrating look bent on 
him, answered : 

“Tf, as my inmost soul teaches, my father 
served your highness faithfully as chancellor, his 
son would appeal to the memory of those ser- 
vices for some appointment wherein he might 
serve your grace, either with his sword or pen.” 

“Listen to me, Henri,” said the duke, ina 
lower tone. “Have you no instinctive feeling 
within you, that revolts against the treasurer ?” 

“None. He sheltered my t less boyhood, 
and made me his secretary.” 

“Yet, listen. Ten years ago, the chancellor 
Chauvin, heavily ironed, died in a dungeon. Tis 
widow perished of cold and hunger in the porch 
of a church, where she had sought sanctuary. 
Her boy—yourself, Henri—was taken home and 
placed in a monastery by their murderer.” 

Instinctively clutching his dagger, the young 
secretary sprang from his seat, and for a few mo- 
ments paced the room with rapid strides. Then 
suddenly pausing, he asked the duke : 

“Can you trust to Rohan and Sevigne ?” 

“Implicitly. But why ?” 

Without appearing to have heard the latter 
remark, the young man asked : 

“How many archers guard the battlements ?” 

“ Three hundred ; but whence these questions?” 

“How many watch on the ramparts to-night ?” 

“Twenty picked men; but why do you ask, 
Henri ?” 

“T will tell you. At this very moment one of 
the towers by the postern is occupied by an 
equal number of the seditious nobles, headed by 
my uncle Chauvin, determined to arrest the 
treasurer, and resolved to succeed, or die.’”’ 

At this moment, the Vicomte de Rohan en- 
tered, equipped in complete armor. Bowing 
respectfully to the duke, he seemed surprised to 
find him in conference with the young secretary. 

“T cannot listen to you, de Rohan. The blow 
that would crush the treasurer, would fall upon 
me as well.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, all succor is now vain 
—resistance, profitiess. By separating your cause 
from that of this aspiring man, you will restore 
peace to the duchy; otherwise, there will be a 
revolt.” 

Francis turned an appealing look on the 
vicomte, for so weak and wavering was he, and 
so complete and long had been the ascendancy 
of a powerful mind over his weak intellect, that 
he actually waited for permission to give the 
treasurer up to his judges. 

“One blast on my bugle brings him here a 
prisoner,” observed Rohan, seeing the duke 
hesitate. 

At this moment the young secretary, seeing 
the lantern on the table where Rohan had placed 
it, grasped it firmly, and then springing up to a 
narrow loophole in the thick wall, he placed tt 
there. 

“What are you doing ?” asked Rohan, fiercely. 

“T would give a solitary and unarmed man 
intelligence of the pending fury thatelse awaited 
him,” returned the other, with noble decision. 

“You! you—of all men living!” exclaimed 
the vicomte. 

The signal had been seen and comprehended. 
Landais, with the promptitude of a courageous 
soul, seeing the insufficiency of all means of 
escape for himself and Constance, thought only 
of her, and resigned himself to whatever fate 
might betide. 

Hastily placing in her hands a parchment 
signed by the monks who ten years before 
received the son of the chancellor Chauvin, as 
the title by which he was to regain the annihilated 
rank and confiscated fortune of his father, he 
despatched her, under the protection of the 
duchess, at once to seck out the duke, from 
whom he requested, whatever might be the deci- 
sion of his judges, that his own large property 
should be secured to his daughter, and herself 
sacred and exempt from any species of perse- 
cution. 

While getting into a boat, moored near the 
castle, on the Loire, a serving-woman, whom he 
instantly recognized as Celine, handed him a 
paper. 

“No hesitation, or all is lost! 





Dame An- 


| toinette sends you this safe conduct. You are 


safe |” 


A month later, the duke himself bestowed 


| on his secretary, Henri de Chauvin, the hand 


of Coxstaxce Laypais, Toe Treascrer’s 
Davcurer. 





(Gathered for The Ping of our Union. } 
A Budget of Fun. 


A contemporary crows over a big egg, and 
asks: “ Who'll beat it?” The cook to be 
sure. The latest way to pop the question is to 
ask a fair lady if you shall have the pleasure of 
seeing her to the minister's. —— What gentleman 
can, with any sense of propriety, ask a fa? lady to 
Why is a bill-sticker like a 
gambler? Because he does nothing but placards 
(play cards). The best substitute for suicide 
is a strict devotion to business for fourteen hours 
each day, and a hot sapper at midnight. The 
excellence of this new mode of killing yourself 
consists in the fact that you think you are enjoy- 
ing yourself all the time ———Why is New Bed- 
ford like the oil for which itis famous? Because 
it is a spermy city. ——Some of the Boston land- 
lords, says the Jetfersonian, are accustomed to 
place an extra fork across the plate of their delin- 
quent boarders—what for! It is as much as to 
say “ fork over.’——W hich are the two smallest 
insects mentioned in Scripture? The widow's 
mite, and the wicked flea. ——A Yankee, deserib- 
ing an opponent, says: ‘I tell you what, sir, 
that man don’t amount to a sum in arithmetic; 
add kim up, and there's none to carry.” ——“* Why 
am I like an unlucky mariner?” said a fly, when 
he fell into the milk. “ Because I have found a 
watery grave.” The only class of men in the 
world who are not in the habit of disparaging 
their neighbors, are the assessors of taxes ; for it 
is well known that they never “ underrate ” any- 
body in the slightest degree——An object of 
“interest.” A young widow with $10,000 worth 
of government sixes——The man who talks 
back to a person with the toothache is a rash 
individual. For giving an upper tendency to 
the passions and right foot, we know nothing 
equal to it——Why did the the songster ask the 
woodman to spare thattree? Because he thought 
he was a good feller———A laugh was raised in 
the New York Supreme Court, not long since, by 
au official, who, when the jadge cried out for the 
crier to open the court, said: May it please your 
honor, the crier can’t cry to-day, because his 
wife is dead !”. W hat is the ditlerence between 
soldiers and fishermen? Vy, the first employs the 
bayonets, and the latter nets the bay. Ladies’ 
fancy work—Talking. A western editor says 
that the ladies wear corsets from a feeling of in- 
stinct, having a natural love of being squeezed. 


News Glauces. 


Sprcns or War.—There are specks of war in the East. 
Russia and England cannot reconcile their territorial pre- 
tensions and plans of ambitious aggression. Both want 
to obtain control of the important city of Herat, whieh 
commands the only route from the Caspian Sea to the 
Indus. Persia, urged on as is supposed by Russia, has 
attacked the city and captured it from the Affghans. 
War is declared by the British Kast India Company against 
Persia, and a formidable fleet cont to the Persian Gulf. 
Russia, on the other hand, it is said, stands ready to sup- 
port Persia, with 50,000 men, at the first requisition of 
the Shah. So there isachance of another war between 
England and Russia. 








lean on his arm 





























CaiLpuoop IN Crrizs.—We pity those whore hard lot it 
is to spend their childhood in cities or crowded towns, 
where there is no room for the roota to strike down; who 
cannot associate with their earliest recollections some 
quiet country home, with its hills, and woods, and 
streams, where they lived and loved and were happy. 
Such people have no native place. The stream of their 
individual life is soon lostin the turbid flow of existence 
around them, and the love of place they can never know. 





Coast Survry.—A Report from the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey states, that surveys have been carried on 
during the year in all the States and Territories of the 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacifie coast. On 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the work is progressing ata 
rapid rate. A general hydrographi i has 
been made of the coast of California and Oregon, witha 
survey of a considerable portion of the harbors of Wash- 
ington Territory. 








+wom > 

A new Propuct.—Near Edith, 8. C., a crop is about to 
be gathered of four acres of sun-flowers. The sced will 
be used for oil and to feed cattle and poultry, as in the 
south of France, but the chief object is to obtain the fibre 
ofthe stalks for paper-making. If the cultivation suc- 
ceeds, it is expeeted to supply abundant materials for fine 
writing and printing paper, as well as fine and coarse for 
paper- hanging. 


~ 





DeiicutruL Errects or Lacer Beer.—The New York 
Scalpel describing the effects of this Teutonic beverage, 
saye: ‘It destroys all fine distinctions, and its habitual 
use grinds the edge from our critical fuculties, gives us a 
straight back and a cow-like tread, enlarges the head be- 
tween the ears, and thickens the jaws so na to give the 
countenance a three-cornered look.”’ 

—_———— + mom o- — —__—_— 

Cursesg Scear Caxs.—The Chinese Sugar Cano is rap- 
idly growing into wotice. The seed is being scattered over 
the country by members of Congress and the Patent Office, 
and next year we shall see about raisiug our own svgar. 
Sixteen bushels of the seed will be sent into Massachusetta. 

—_ - 4-8 —_—__—_—— 

Stewart's Srore.— Stewart's magnificent store in Broad- 
way, New York, is found inadequate to his vast business, 
which is stated at ten millions a year. It is publicly ru- 
mored that the building is to be enlarged next spring, by 
extending back on Chambers Street nearly one hundred 
feet. 





¢ > 
Indian Specutators.—Already they talk of building 
railroads in Kanzas—with good prospects of success. The 
Delaware Indians propose to take stock to the amount of 
halfa million. Just thinkwf the red man speculating in 


stocks! 
*=oo 


Trecetion op Ticers.—The Bengal tigers have made an 

irruption into one of the provinces in India in such foree 

that they have driven the inhabitanteaway. An English 

volunteer expedition is to be raised for their extirpation. 
— a 

Sorace ror Tozacco Curwsrs.—It has been generally 
believed that man and the tobaceo-worm are the only two 
animals that will eat tobacco; but the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Republican asrerts that the deer and the goat will both 
ent it—the latter especially. 

-_—-—-— 

Ramaoapd Patautr.—During the past year, 195 persons 
have lost their lives by railroad accidents, and 629 have 
been wounded. Of this number 26 were engineers, and 
28 firemen. This is a large increase over 1855 








a’ paninteileie 
Gesenovs.—A trader in Hartford distributed to the 
poor children of that city 1000 pairs of rubber overshos on 
Christmas day. 

————-+ wee — 

Baivcine THs NisGaRa.—A project is on foot for bridg- 
fog the Nise=ra Liver at ite head The people of Buffalo 
are in favor of it. 

ee 

Raruge Saxertsa.—Mr. McConnei of Sangamon county, 
Til, has 20,000 merino sheep—the largest flock in the 
country. 
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BOSTON JOK 

There never was a time, ex 
back in the “ witching-times,”’ 
the magistracy waged war on 
there were not two or three 
in Boston to redeem it from | 
ity sometines brought against 
even some of the grim old Pe 
and then, though it was fatal 
the expense of the mayistra: 
But about the time of the Rev 
ber of the clerical body, at lee 
jokes as Sidney Smith. WI 
forget rare old Mather Byles : 
are heirlooms? Some of his 
trying, as for instance, when he 
daughters, who lived to be vey 
dies, out of bed, on a bitter w 
them if they slept warm. 

On one Fast day, when he 
change with a neighboring m 
out, to keep his appointment, 
moment he espied his clerical 
his horse the whip, and bore d: 
whirlwind. “ What is the m: 
other. ‘ Matter?” replied By! 
only it's first day!” Now that 
day is perpetrated by hundred 
paporially and orally—it is the 
ton—like the Old South Chure 
determined joker. When he co 
he painted his little “ sanctum 
might be able to say to his visit 
I’m in a brown study.” 
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Boston joker, dead and gone t) 
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and play a variety of such prank 
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she was proof against the applicant! 
the feather was handled with anu 
no signs of susceptibility. Poo 
never woke up in this world —#he 
out a stragyle in the night. Her 
was tenderly attached to her, 
feather and wept. We had no he 
more jokes ; his “ occupation was 
ceased to be reckoned one of th 
“ Boston jokers ae 
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practical joker 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Cass Praver.—A periodical on the subject has just been 
started in New York. if you write to Dexter & Broth- 
ers, of that city, you will obtain the information you 
desire. 

G. R. C., Covington, Ky.—The population of Dubuque is 
about 10,500. You will findin the answers ‘* To Vorre- 
spondents,” in No. 4 of the Flag, a paragraph that will 
serve as a reply to your second question. 

Cc. V.—In France oak the south of Germany vines are rel- 
dom allowed to grow higher than four feet. 

G. C.—A silent partner is of course liable for the engage- 
ments of a firm, because he takes part of that fund 
which is security to debtors for the payment of their 


debts. 

T. F., Jr., Charlestown.—The span of the Rialto bridge at 
Venice is 98 1-2 feet. The weight of the Menai suspen- 
sion bridge is 489 tons. 

M. P.—The term passant in heraldry is used to describe 
a beast when represented in a walking position. 

A. M.—A folio volume contains 4 pages in every sheet; a 
quarto 8, an octavo 16, a duodecimo 24, and an octo- 
decimo (18mo) 36 pages. 

W. C. Hi.—The diamond you mention never formed a part 
of any European regalia, save that of Russia. It is dis- 
tinguished by the fanciful name of ‘‘ Moon of the Moun- 
tains,” and it adorns the top of the Imperial Russian 


sceptre. 

D.D : Harrisburg, Pa.—Many petty offences such as are 
now punished by a term of imprisonment iu houses 
of correction, were formerly punished in England by 
flogging at the cart’s tail. The culprits followed a cart 
through the streets, and, stripped to the waist, were 
flogged on the bare back—men as well ws women — Con- 
sols is an abbreviation of consolidated (funds), the larg- 
est of the English fands. The causes which affect ail 
government fuuds affect them. 

D. W. B., Saccarappa, Me.—Many thanks for your kind 
expressions of interest in and approval of our editorial 
endeavors. Such tokens from our readers are extreme- 
ly gratifying. 

Mecenas.—It was Beau Brummel who said that the only 
perfume a gentleman should allow himself was linen 
from a country laundry. 

$8 S.—it has been denied that General Cambronne of the 
Imperial Guard used at Waterloo the expression, ** the 
Guard dies but does not surrender.” 

Houpay.—We cannot tell you when the celebration of 
Guy Fawkes day was finally discontinued in this coun- 
try; but we are under the impression that it was kept 
up after the Revolution. 

Tresris —The play of “‘ Tom and Jerry ” was first brought 
out in Boston, at the Washing Garden amphith 
tre, three weeks before its production at the Federal 
Street. 
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BOSTON JOKERS, 

There never was a time, except perhaps away 
back in the “ witching-times,” when the clergy and 
the magistracy waged war on old women, when 
there were not two or three professional jokers 
in Boston to redeem it from the charge of grav- 
ity sometimes brought against it. We fancy that 
even some of the grim old Puritans relaxed now 
and then, though it was fatal to crack a joke at 
the expense of the magistracy or the clergy. 
But about the time of the Revolution, one mem- 
ber of the clerical body, at least, was as fond of 
jokes as Sidney Smith. What Bostonian can 
forget rare old Mather Byles and his jokes, that 
are heir-looms? Some of his humor was rather 
trying, as for instance, when he called his dutiful 
daughters, who lived to be very old maiden la- 
dies, out of bed, on a bitter winter night, to ask 
them if they slept warm. 

On one Fast day, when he was going to ex- 
change with a neighboring minister, and rode 
out, to keep his appointment, on horseback, the 
moment he espied his clerical brother, he gave 
his horse the whip, and bore down on him like a 
whirlwind. “What is the matter?” cried the 
other. ‘Matter?’ replied Byles. ‘ Nothing— 
only it’s fist day!” Now that joke about Fast 
day is perpetrated by hundreds annually, news- 
paporially and orally—it is the property of Bos- 
ton—like the Old South Church. Byles was a 
determined joker. When he could ill afford it, 
he painted his little “sanctum” brown, that he 
might be able to say to his visitors: ‘ You see 
I’m in a brown study.” 

We can just faintly remember another old 
Boston joker, dead and gone this many a long 
year. This was Robert Hewes, who used to live 
at the corner of Washington (then Newbury) 
and Essex Streets, a very ingenious man, who 
set up the first glass works in New England. 
He was also what is called a “ natural bone-set- 
ter,” and he taught the broadsword exercise, 
cudgelling and fencing. His sign used to read, 
“bone-breaker and bone-setter.” But he was a 
practical joker. He would gallop after people 
on the sidewalk, shouting as if at the heels of a 
wild, runaway horse ; undertake to teach gouty 
gentlemen dancing, and redeem his promise by 
stinging the calves of their legs with a dog-whip ; 
and play a variety of such pranks, better relish- 
ed by the million than the choicest wit. He 
used to wake up his wife every morning by tick- 
ling her nose with a peacock’s feather. One day 
she was proof against the application, and though 
the feather was handled with unusual skill, gave 
no signs of susceptibility. Poor woman! she 
never woke up in this world—she had died with- 
out a struggle in the night. Her husband, who 
was temlerly attached to her, laid down his 
feather and wept. He had no heart to play any 
more jokes ; his “ occupation was gone,’’ and he 
ceased to be reckoned one of the fraternity of 
“ Boston jokers.” 





Massacuusetrs Cannon FoR SarpInra — 
The subscription for the purpose of sending a 
cannon from the foundry in Boston to the Sar- 
dinian government, for the defence of the for- 
tress of Alessandria, has been quite successful, 
having received the aid of many eminent citizens, 
political, mercantile and literary. Similar dem- 
onstrations to the above are being made all over 
liberal Europe and in America. In New York 
the citizens have subscribed liberally. 





Tne Frag ror Four Csxts!—Cheapness 
being the order of the day, we have reduced the 
retail price of “The Flag of our Union” to 
FOUR CENTS per copy. 
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MosiLe Mixitary.—Quite a revival of mili- 
tary spirit exists in Mobile. The Light Infantry 
are mustering strong, and the old State Artillery 
is being converted into a continental corps. 





TueateicaLt.—Master George Marsh, the ju- 
venile actor, seven years of age, is a wonder in 
bie way. 





STREET ROWDIES. 

For ruffianly-disposed fellows to insult and 
injure respectable persons in the street, under 
cover of the night, has been a favorite amuse- 
ment in all great cities from time immemorial. 
Now-a-days the street rowdies sometimes make 


fearful demonstration. At one time vitriol-throw- | 
| 


ing is their prevailing taste ; at another, eschew- 
ing chemicals, they indulge in “slung shots,” 
“brass knuckles,” or hickory cudgels ; and 
this, in nine cases out of ten, in pure wanton- 
ness, and not with the view of following up vio- 
lence by robbery and outrage. Mr. Alexander 
Andrews, in a very amusing work, entitled the 
“Eighteenth Century,” has shown us that, in- 
stead of degenerating, society has made a de- 
cided improvement in a hundred years—a fact 
we might not be aware of, if we did not bring 
into historical contrast the present and the past. 
In this matter of street rowdyism, London, a lit- 
tle more than a century ago, was a perfect pan- 
demonium. The streets at night were infested 
by a set of demons, and from the following pas- 
sage in the book referred to, it will be noted that 
the brutal practice of “gouging” did not origi- 
nate with our backwoodsmen, but was an exotic 

fi t transpl i from the mother country : 

“The Mohawks, taking their name from a na- 
tion of Red Indians, almost rivalled them in the 
barbarities they practised. The President of the 
club was named ‘Emperor of the Mohawks ;’ 
and the club itself divided into several classes, 
each of which took its particular department. 
One party would sally forth for the purpose of 
‘Tipping the Lion,’ or violently flattening the 
noses of passengers who fell in their way, and 
gouging out their eyes; another tribe would give 
pursuit to some trembling passer-by with frantic 
shouts of ‘a Sweal! a Sweal!’ and on overtak- 
ing him they would form round their prey, and 
with the dance of a set of imps, prick him with 
their swords till they had exhausted him. Then 
there were the ‘Dancing Masters,” who took 
their name from their skill in keeping their vic- 
tim in constant motion, by running their swords 
into his legs. One tribe delighted in thrusting 
females into barrels and then setting them roll- 
ing down hill; another derived its chief sport 
from beating and ill-using the watchmen. In 
fact, they were the scourge and terror of the 
city; and that they might not be inclined to stop 
at any atrocity, they made a point of drinking 
till they were in a state of perfect frenzy before 
they sallied forth.” 

The Mohawks were no common mob-rioters, 
no “mug-house”’ perturbators. Swift, in the 
« Journal to Stella,” March 9th, 1711-12, writes, 
“The Bishop of Salisbury’s son is said to be of 
the gang.” And again, March 18th: “There 
is a proclamation out against the Mohawks ; one 
of those that are taken is a baronet.” We are 
certainly improving, and if, now and then, we 
have to chronicle the brutal acts of desperate 
street rowdies, it is certainly consoling to reflect 
that outrage is no longer a fashionable pastime. 





BEAUTY BY THE MILE, 

There are some people who have such a ma- 
nia for figures and statistics that they are for 
reducing everything to sums in arithmetic or 
measures in quantity. One of these geniuses 
tells us that Lowell has a mile of beauty—that 
is, if the pretty factory girls of Lowell stood in 
arow they would reach a mile in length. In 
estimating beauty, now-a days, by the way, some 
allowance should be made for the breadth. But 
we think this ciphering genius has missed a fig- 
ure; for if it be true that “‘a miss is good as a 
mile,”’ then, as there are about three thousand 
misses in Lowell, we should have allowed the 
Spindle City three thousand miles of loveliness. 
To be more exact, we are willing to concede it 
several acres of loveliness. Another of these 
human calculating machines computed that a 
certain lady at the opera wore a pint of dia- 
monds. We wish some one of them would tell us 
how many paces are requisite to circumnavigate 
a lady in the fullest amplitude of crinoline—the 
problem might be solved, though he would have 
to go a roundabout way to get at it. 


~ 








To Getrers-cr oF Cricns!—Let all who 
are sending us lists of subscribers he careful to 
send with their last remittances up to February 
first, a recapitulation of the number of names sent 
up to that time, and the amount of money for- 
warded, also, that we may be enabled to make 
up our award of prizes promptly. In the im- 
mense press of new subscribers at this time of 
the year, we shall have too many names to exam- 
ine otherwise, which will cause delay in closing 
up the prizes. 





PersonaL.—The story on our fourth page, 
entitled “Constance Landais, The Treasurer’s 
Daughter,” is one of great interest and historical 
fidelity. It is from the pen of Mrs. J. D. Bald- 
win, a lady, whose productions under the nom de 
plume of “ Bell Bramble,”’ have often graced our 
columns, and doubtless won the reader’s de- 
lighted attention. 
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“Our Frorat DerartrMent.”—Persons who 
will carefully file our papers, and refer to this 
department of the “Flag” from time to time, 
will possess a valuable record of information in 
the delightful cultivation of flowers, as our means 
of gaining important facts in this line are very 
extended and carefully employed. 





That story of the Gold Diggers, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, 
in The Fiag of our Union, is a vivid panorama of Califor- 
nia life. Since the price of this popular weekly has been 
reduced to FocR cents per copy, the circulation has in- 
creased over seven thousand in New England alone.— 
Boston Post. 
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AGGRAVATING.—An exchange paper thinks 
it is aggravating to see a gentleman waltzing 
with your wife, without enjoying the privilege of 
tightening his cravat for him. 





QveerR Case.—Two blockheads went out to 
fight a duel lately from Paris. Hard rain—two 
shots—no hit—parties caught cold—both died. 

A Qvery.—When good sense seems morose, 
shall we blame it, or ourselves * 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The people of Arkansas are agitating the 
question of an elective judiciary. 

The Daily Advertiser is the oldest of the city 
dailies. The Courier comes next. 

The rebellion in the Massachusetts State 
Prison, thirty years ago, was promptly quelled. 

The Lagrange operatic troupe have been 
highly successful in Havana, 

It is unsafe for ladies in Bloomer dresses to 
walk Washington Street. 

A famous ball-fighter talks of introducing his 
national sport in London. 

The London Herald says the Hudson’s Bay 
Company will be called on to give up its charter. 

It is thought that during the last six months 
Gen. Walker has received 7000 recruits. 

Captain Harstene thinks Sir John Franklin 
may be living among the Esquimaux. 

The English commit great errors as a nation, 
but repair them nobly. 

The fishermen of Orleans earn about $300 a 
day catching eels. 

Daylight now shines through the Blue Ridge 
of Virginia ria the tunnel. 

Mr. Boyd, of this city, on a wager lately 
walked a mile in nine minutes, 

The whole number of lighthouses belonging 
to the United States is about five hundred. 

The Indiana State Bank has six millions cap- 
ital and twenty branches. 

Francis S. Claxton has been confirmed con- 
sul at Moscow, Russia. 

A Burns club has been started at Jersey City 
under favorable auspices. 

It costs more to send an bunce of paper than 
a barrel of flour, to Europe. 

Russia is about forty-one times the size of 
France, and 138 times that of England. 

Four or five wild cat banks have been started 
by speculators in Nebraska. 

The New Orleans Delta pronounces the ducilo 
the last remnant of true civilization. 

A large flow of salt is obtained from saline 
springs, near Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


12ocoer— 
A WINTER EVENING, 

Gentle reader, let us leave the warm fireside 
for a moment, and step with us to the window. 
We will draw aside the curtain and look out for 
a moment on the night-picture. Yonder stands 
the old King’s Chapel, dark and massive, pro- 
jecting its bulky shadow on the snow. But how 
peacefully the moonlight sleeps on the frosted 
fringes of the bare willows, and on those old 
ancestral tombs in the burying-ground, shrouded 
and capped with snow that no hand or footstep 
disturbs in the guarded sanctuary. Overhead 
the blue sky, with its stars burning like dia- 
monds on a canopy of azure velvet, and beneath 
the quiet grave—and this in the heart of a great 
city! The gas-lamps glare along the sidewalk, 
the tide of young and gay pleasure-seekers move 
swiftly by, the sleigh-bells ring and the fiery 
horses bound on their course, but there stands 
the solemn church and there lies the warning 
graveyard—all unheeded. Not quite! A weary 
female wanderer—sorrow-stricken or guilt-strick- 
en—pauses for a moment, and with her garments 
fluttering in the wind, clings to the iron bars of 
the gateway and gaves wistfully and longingly 
into the white churchyard. She has no spot on 
earth to lay her head, and she envies the repose 
of those who wake no more. Of what con- 
trasts and incongruities is the mass of life in a 
great city made up!—what opulence and pen- 
ury, what goodness and what crime, what joy 
and what despair ! 





Mes. Jouxn Woop.—Hear what the New 
York Albion critic says of this charming lady’s 
performance in Gotham: ‘She sang with the 
most charming abandon and verve, and acted in 
the gayest and most vivacious style. She is 
pretty, sprightly, quick in egncciving a humor- 
ous point, sympathetic and felicitous in render- 
ing it.” We can almost forgive the man for 
adding, ‘‘ she must on no account be permitted 
to wander off again to Boston,” and “they do 
not care for the theatre in Boston.” 
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Tue Ricnts or Women.—Dr. Livingston, 
the great African traveller, discovered a tribe in 
South Africa, where the men paid the utmost 
deference to their women, and never went any- 
where or did anything without the permission of 
their wives or parents. Ifa young man could not 
satisfactorily answer the question, “ Does your 
mother know you’re out?’ he was disgraced in 
good society. 
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SLeicumGc.—We like to see our streets cov- 
ered with snow, and the light cutters, freighted 
with joyous hearts, fly past to the music of 
sleigh-bells. If the question were put whether 
sleighing was delightful, we feel sure that every 
man, woman and child would say “ay, 
though the horses might be tempted to say 
“neigh.” 
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Tue Gop Recion.—Mr. Howitt has rendered the gold 
fields of Australia classie ground by his graphic pen, and 
Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin is doing the same for Ualifornia, in 
the vivid and captivating story of the ‘‘ Mysterious Miner,” 
now publishing in The Flag of our Union. Mrs. Goodwin 
has peculiar means for informing herself of the 
wild life among the gold diggers, for the remarkable scenes 
she depicts are no fancy sketch. Mr. Ballou has been for- 
tunate in procuring eo attractive a story for the columns 
of his popular weekly.— Boston Daily Traveller. 
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EXTREMES MEET.—When an English con- 
vict commits a heinous offence, he is transported 
for life, and when a lover marries the girl of his 
heart, he professes to be transperted for life 
also. 
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FarM-work 1x Bapex.—Most of the out- 
door work is performed by women, and when 
animals are used, they employ cars. The men 
officiate as drivers and general superintendents. 
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Svear Eatixne.—We must be a sweet-toothed 
people. We now consume from 28 to 29 pounds 
of sugar for each individual in the United States. 





Tae Wor.p’s Port.—Shakspeare is being 
translated into Bohemian. We shal! next hear 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altar, and the Forest’ A nov- 
ellette of great interest, by Rc 

* The Lake,” verses by Jo 

“Aunt Alice's First Offer,” a story by Eaima CARRA. 

“Tam lonely,” stanzas by G. M. Buxn. 

‘My Patient,” a physician's reminiseence, by WALTER 
Danrortn 

“The Animated Pictures,’ a tale by Anne T. Winnva. 

“The Past,” a poem by Marurin M. Baiiov. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

View of the Metropolitan Railroad Snow Plough on 
Boston Neck. 

A series of pictures delineating African life; firat a 
sketch ofan Itinerant Necromancer and Musicians; sec- 
ond, Interior of a Kitchen; third, Bambooing a House; 
fourth, view of Freetown, Sierra Leone: fitth, Waterioo 
Market; sixth, Interior of a Piazza; seventh, Exterior of 
a Kitchen, and, eighth, representation of Sherbro Village. 

A large whole page engraving, representing the corner 
of Washington and Boylston Streets, with a view of the 
Old Boylston Market, Boston. 

Armory in White Street, New York, exterior and inte- 
rior views. 

Portrait of James R. Anderson, one of our most popu- 
lar actors. 

A fine figure of the Reis of Keyerpoor, Upper Scinde. 

Also, a gallery of Portraits, giving lifelike presentments 
of Col. Colt, of pistol notoriety; Isabella, Queen of Spain, 
and Horace Vernet, one of the most famous of the modern 
French school of painters. 


«*« The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


{G> One copy of the Fac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 











Foreign tems. 


No crosses of the Legion of Honor were given 
in France this year on the occasion of New 
Year's day, in consequence of the great num- 
ber of decorations lately granted. 

The new marriage laws which have just heen 
ecg Fe in Austria recognize the marriage of a 

y of fourteen with a girl of twelve as valid, 
but the parties are to be separated until they are 
of age. 

Aman at Berlin, in some pecuniary difficul- 
ties, cut up his wife and two children with a 
hatchet, and then cut his own throat with a ra- 
zor. The next day a lottery ticket which he had 
bought turned out a prize of 4000 francs. 

An enormous wolf recently entered the village 
of Szymanow (Poland) in the open day, seized a 
child six years of age and carried it off. The 
villagers pursued, but without success. The 
halfeaten remains of the child were afterwards 
found. 

It is rare that a public officer in England is 
removed, yet the Postmaster General has ordered 
the removal of a postmaster in the county of 
Kent, on no other ground than that of being dis- 
courteous to those who had business with his 
office. 


The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
in France has directed the prefects of depart- 
ments to report to him the extent of sowing in 
wheat and other grain which has been made this 
autumn. The object of the minister is to form 
an estimate as to the yield of the next harvest. 
The winter in Europe has so far been very 
cold. Vast quantities of snow have fallen in 
Austria. On the first of December the roads 
east of Vienna were impassable on account of 
the snow, and in Vienna such vast masses of 
snow had accumulated in the streets that all 
locomotion was greatly impeded. 
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Dewdrops of Gisdom. 


There is no cream like that which rises on 
spilled milk. 

There is no danger in sharp truth, if the sheath 
of love be thick enough. 

Let not order be the only law, or you will have 
the sunfish instead of the human face. 

A man can never tell certainly another man’s 
sincerity, unless he can supply the place of con- 
science. . 

Prayer is a sovereign remedy for sadness, for 
it lifteth up the soul to God, who is our only joy 
and consolation. 

It is idle worship to substitute form for the 
spirit; but it is a vain philosophy which seeks to 
dispense with the form. 

There are characters of such a different kind 
from our own that we are without the means of 
measuring and appreciating them. 

Any truthful examination into our actions must 
be good ; but we ought not to be satisfied with it, 
until it becomes both searching and progressive. 

It is by adding to our good purposes, and 
nourishing the affections which are rightly placed, 
that we shall best be able to combat the bad 
ones. 

My constant effort would be to have sucha 
character that truth could come into my pres- 
ence—that no one should, for any reason, soften 
or suppress it. 

As it takes a diamond to cut and shape a dia- 
mond, so there are faults so obstinate that they 
are worn away only by life-long contact with 
similar faults in those we love. 

It is a sensitive self-love that cannot forgive 
the self-love of others. The more self-love we 
have, the more severe our censures. The less 
we love ourselves, the more considerate we ure 
of others. 











Hoker’s Budget. 


“The Spirit of the Press ’—a glass of cider. 

A fellow caught stealing excused himself on 
the ground that he did it in a sit of abstraction. 

How to sweeten solitude: Shut up a boy in a 
cellar, and give him free access to the molasses 
cask. 

The Height of Impudence—Calling into an edi- 
tor’s sanctum, and asking him to change a one- 
hundred dollar bill. 

Why is a widower, going to be married, like 
Eau de Cologne? Because he is re-wiving. Did 
youever! What a shocking perpetration ! 

‘ Transfer Office.’ —The office that clerks now- 
a-days take upon themselves of transferring the 
shareholders’ money into their own pockets. 

Why is a man who sets out to stop the circu- 
lation of a slander like one travelling to a city 
in the north of Africa‘ Because he is going to 
trip a lie. (Tripoli.) 

The Sacramento Age tells us of a man in a 
political procession whose month was so large 
that an Irishman threatened to “go and live in 
it if he didn’t shut it.”’ 

A venerable old gentleman was found a few 
nights since by the Philadelphia police busily 
engaged trying to fit his night key in a knot-hole 
of a board fence. 

An exchange paper very gravely informs us 
that a young man who was recently bathing ia 
the Mississippi River, seeing a number of ladies 
approach, drowned himself from motives of 
delicacy ! 

A favorite magpie, which had been used to re- 
ceive its dainty bits from the mouth of its mistress, 
the other day perched, as usual, on her shon!de-, 
and inserted its beak between her lips, not, as it 
proved, to receive, but to give or to hide, for as 
one good turn deserves another, the bird dropped 








of the bard of Avon in Japan. 


a large, green, fat caterpillar into the lady’s mouth. 





Quill and Scissors. 

Tsaac H. Collier, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
perfected machinery for cutting files, and has 
| three machines in successful operation. One 

man can attend them all. It is said that the 

; amount paid for files in this country is some 

$5,000,000 annually, of which $4,500,000 goes 
| to England. 

The stadents of Williams College are making 
| arrangements to charter a schooner for an excur- 
; sion along the coast of Florida, for the purpose 
| of collecting such specimens of nagural history 
| as richly abound there for their cabinet. ‘ 

A very handsome monument is about to be 
| erected at Badminton, the ancient seat of the 
| Somerset family in Gloucestershire, to the mem- 
| ory of the late lamented Lord Raglan, at the 
| expense of the Dowager Lady Raglan. 

The teachers of the public schools of New 
Haven have presented a salver and six pieces of 
richly embossed silver plate to Hon. J. F. Bab- 
cock, editor of the Palladium, for his efforts in 
the cause of common schools. 

Add together England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and the aggregate superfices will yield 
almost precisely the area of Kansas; which, how- 
ever, is small when compared with her sister ter- 
ritory, Nebraska. 

Our government lands cost one dollar an 
acre on an average, and champagne two dollars 
a bottie. How many a man dies landless, who, 
during his life, has swallowed township, trees 
and all. 

The Atalanta (Ala.) Intelligencer states that 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad give a bonus 
to such men as agree to abstain from spirituous 
liquors as a beverage, varying according to their 
post. 

The first branch of the Baltimore City Coun- 
cil has adopted an ordinance establishing a better 
police system, and increasing the police force to 
400 men, who are to be armed with revolvers. 

Distinctl marked tracks of men, birds and 
animals, all of gigantic size, it is said, have been 
recently discovered at Barnesville, Ohio, which 
have caused much curious speculation. 

Counterfeiting by photography is obviated most 
easily by the employment of several colors in 
printing, and especially by the employment of 
colors on each side of the paper. 

The total funded debt of the State of New 
York is $25,931,989, and its total obligations are 
$30,171,944. The surplus canal revenue in 1856 
was $1,962,480. 

A festival is contemplated, in which the legis- 
latures of Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois, 
are to participate at Chicago during the present 
winter. 

The collector of Barnstable has paid to the 
owners and crews of vessels engaged in the cod- 
fishing business, bounty to the amount of about 
$25,000. 

_ Smokeless furnaces are exciting much atten- 
tion in England, and many devices have been 
brought forward with a view to meet that desid- 
eratum. 

_ The Toledo (Ohio) Times says they are sink- 
ing a well in that city which will be 2500 feet 
deep. It will be the deepest well in the world. 

_ To prevent the indictment of illegal sellers of 
liquor in Philadelphia, the records of the Board 
of Licensers in that city have been stolen. 

The citizens of Northampton are taking mea- 
sures for the erection of a monument to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Sylvester Graham. 

S. Cc. Herring, the safe man, was garrotted by 
two highwaymen in New York, recently, and 
robbed of $1090. 

A policeman was lately suspended for five days 
by the mayor of Brooklyn, for neglecting to pay 
his debts. 

The emperor of China has refused communi- 
cation from President Pierce and Queen Victoria. 

There are ten breeds of Russian horses, some 
of which would do well in the United States. 

The cost of buildings erected in Dubuque, 
Towa, since January, 1856, is $1,644,750. 

It is stated that the soil of Ireland is admir- 
ably adapted to the culture of tobacco. 

_ There has been a battle in the interior of Af- 
rica in which 4000 natives were killed. 

The matrimonial statistics of Utah Territory 
show that 40 officials have 420 wives. 

There were 108 marriages in Petersburg, Va, 
last year, and 119 in Alexandria. 

Miss Adelaide Biddle has been playing at the 
Surry Theatre, London. 

They have had a comet in California with a 
tail ten degrees long. 

A late writer says every new idea is worth a 
silver dollar. 





- Rarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Alexander II. Greene, 
Fsq., of Washington, D. C., to Miss Cordelia Fletcher. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Josiah Onkes to Miss Jane 
Cc 


‘ook. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Vincent to Mise Harriet 
M. Mason. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Capt. Jacob McLellan to Miss Mar- 
garet J. Murray. 

By Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Job Buffum to Mrs. Sa- 
rab W. Cummings 

By Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Samnel W. Whiting to Miss 
Isabella M. Royce. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Craft, Mr. Daniel B. Clement 
to Miss Anna B. Swasey. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Charles Har- 
ris to Miss Sarah Elizabeth Hovey. 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. Edward J. Raw- 
son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Misr Libby Mall. 

At Wer* Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Wm. Bates, 
2d, to Miss Esther A. Cutter. 

At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. J. Willard Russell to 
Miss Sarah L. Pierce, both of West Cambridge. 

At Lexington, by Kev. Mr. Crafts, Mr. George H. Co- 
nant, of Somerville, to Mise Abbie Peirce 

At Waltham, by Kev. Mr. Bickford, Luther Atwood, 
Esq. to Miss Catherine Marsh 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Maxham, Capt. Zebulon Tit- 
comb to Miss Susan F. Delano. 

At Lynn, by Kev Mr. Miller, Mr John Bragdon to Mise 
Miranda F. Hill. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Alden P. 
Snow, of Boston, to Mies Anna C. Pike 








Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Joseph Pierce, 6; ©. Frederick Ad- 
ams, Jr.; Mr. Levi L. Whitcomb, 67; Widow He = B 
Norton Weeks: Mre Warriet, wife of Mr. John Dodd; 
Mrs. Melinda W. Alison, 81; Mise Lydia Symmes. 6; Mr 
Joseph Brainard, 72; Mre Sarah A. Byram, 37; Widow 
Mary Kay. 95; Mr William FP. Maeclintoek, % 

Mr. John E. € , @. 
port, Mre. Mary Davidson, wife of Mr 
Peter Donnover 


n, 
At Dorchester, Mre. Abigail Benson, 5). 
At Chelsea, Mrs Jane Marsh Wilder, 271; Miss Bimfly 
A. Lothrop, 17. 
At Weat Roxbury, Mr. Amasa Gay, &9 
At Brighton, Mr. Cyrus Smith, 4 
At South Hingham, Mr. Oliver W. Cushing, 27. 
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At Medford, Mrs. Sarah L., wife of Capt. Charles P 
Washburn, 26 
At Salem, Mrs. Sarah W. Randall, 29; Mr. John C. 

Paifrey, 54; Mr. Alvin A. Hildreth, 22 

At Weston, Widow Hews, &2 
At Lowell. Mr. Simon Parker, 6); Mrs. Laura J, wife 
of Mr. Charles Pollock, of Waltham. 
jon Burnham, 75; Mrs. Thirms, wife 


At Dracat, Widow Lydia Bradley, 77 
At Oxford, Mr. Peter Butler, #2 
At New Bedford. Capt. James King, 76 
At Northampton, Mrs. Elisa Strong, 27; Widow Han- 
nab Thayer. 7 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOOD WORKS SURVIVE. 


BY JAMES PRANKLIN FITTS. 
The plain was desolate and @rear, 
Without a single tree 
To shade the passing traveller, 
Ae far as eye could see 
A pious monk had dwelt hard by, 
Within a little cave, 
Contented there to live and die, 
And there to make his grave. 


This holy man had often seen 
Way farers in distress ; 
No eooling shade was there to sereen, 
No living spring to bless. 
Endowed by nature with a heart 
Of true philanthropy, 
He set his after life apart, 
Its servitor to be. 


He labored here for many a year, 
A fountain to ereet— 

A pleasant arbor-roof to rear, 
And water to collect. 

But stricken by the hand of death, 
His work but half complete, 

He calmly drew his latest breath, 
And sank to slumber sweet. 


A weary traveller had stayed 
His journey for an hour, 

To rest within the partial shade 
Of this unfinished bower. 

* Alas,” he cried, “of what avail 

Is all this labor now? 

The waters of the fountain fail, 
Slight shade this roof doth throw.” 


Then spcke the gently murmuring wind: 
* Receive the words I say! 

Whate’er is done, for good designed, 
Is never thrown away. 

What though he fails who nobly strives? 
Ie strives not all in vain; 

His bright example still survives, 
His efforts still remain.” 

Be this impressed upon thy mind, 
If e’er in doubt you stray, 

Whate'er is done, for good designed, 
Is never thrown away! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LITTLE BROWN COTTAGE. 


BY MYRA L. ALLEN, 


“Do you know who used to live in that little 
brown cottage in the glen, Aunt Martha ?” 

Iwas spending a summer vacation with this 
kind relative, and had often passed in my long 








rambles over the hills a quaint, old-fashioned | 
cottage, half buried in verdure, and to all ap- | 


pearance deserted, which had excited all my 
girlish curiosity. 

“Indeed I do,” my aunt answered, as she 
drew a long sigh. “ That humble dwelling was 
once the home of one of my dearest, earliest 
friends. Quite a little romance is connected 
with her history, which Vl tell you some day 
perhaps.” 

“O please tell me about it now, wont you, 
aunty ?” I coaxingly asked, leaving my pleasant 
seat by the window, and drawing a low stool to 
her feet with childlike impatience and curiosity. 

“Can’t you wait till to-morrow?” she smil- 
ingly asked. 

“ To-morrow !—couldn’t think of it. ‘Now’s 
the day and now’s the hour,’ aunty dear.” 

“ Well, if I must I must, I suppose ; but my 
pies must be seen to first.” And resigning her 
knitting into my keeping, she bustled away. 

“Tt must be about twenty years ago,” she 
commenced, resuming her chair and knitting, 
“when the Howards first came among us. You 
see, we, that is father’s family, then lived on the 
farm down by the mill, and right glad were we 
all when old Mr. Howard came down from Con- 
necticut and bought the adjacent farm, and told 
us his family would move down in the fall, for 
the place wasn’t so thickly settled then as it is 
now, by any means. Well, the house was built, 
that brown cottage yonder, and one fine evening 
in the early part of autumn, the family arrived to 
take possession. My sisters and I could scarcely 
wait for them to get fairly settled, so anxious 
were we to call upon them and find out what 
sort of neighbors they were likely to be. So 
one pleasant afternoon, Lucy, your mother and 
I walked over to the new house. 

“ We all felt rather frightened at first to think 
of encountering so many strange faces, but before 
we reached the house, we were met by Mr. How- 
ard, who turned back with us and introduced us 
to his wife and daughters. Cordelia, his eldest 
daughter, was the most beautiful creature I ever 
saw. Her great black eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds ; her hair was as smooth and glossy as a 
rayen’s wing, and fell in rich, heavy curls over a 
neck whiter than any lily in my garden. She 
knew, I guess, as well as any one, how dreadful 
handsome she was, for she carried her head as 
though she were an inch or two taller than com- 
mon mortals; but she seemed very glad to see 
us, and soon her musical voice grew earnest in 
conversation with my sisters, about flowers, em- 
broidery, and a host of other things I didn’t know 
anything about; so I entered into conversation 
with her sister Maria, who sat near me on the 
sofa. She seemed to be almost as bashful as I 
was; for she seldom spoke unless she was ad- 
dressed, and I had been so taken by her sister’s 
beauty that I forgot at first that she was in the 
room. She was sixteen, I should think—just 
my age then—and though not to be compared to 
her sister in beauty, I felt my heart warm to- 
wards her far more than towards the superb 
Cordelia. She was a pale, delicate-looking girl, 
very reserved in her manners; but her smile was 
sweet and winning, and the least excitement lent 
to her soft blue eyes a lustre that was absolutely 
beautiful. 

“We soon became yery intimate with the 
Howards, and Maria and myself were seldom 
apart. I had not been deceived in regard to her 
true character on our first meeting, for she was 
ever the same lovable, sweet-tempered girl that 
her mild features so plainly indicated. 

“Tt was a happy day for me when Maria 
came among us, for most of the young ladies 
about were considerably older than I was, and 
my new friend soon became very dear to me. [ 
never see you take your basket and sun-bonnet, 








Myra, to start off on a ramble, without thinking 
of the time when that dear friend and I spent so 
many happy hours rambling through the dim 


old woods. Ah, those were happy, happy days!” | 


My aunt paused and sighed, and I thought I 
saw a tear-drop glistening upon her cheek. But 
she soon went on: 

“Cordelia Howard soon became known and 
recognized as the belle for miles around. I 
believe she could have counted her suitors by 
the dozen. But she rejected them all with the 
same proud inditference that ever characterized 
her, and it soon became a fixed fact in the opin- 
ion of her most intimate friends that she was 
waiting for a fortune. Maria was scarcely no- 
ticed in the presence of her brilliant sister, and, 
as Ihave said before, she was very reserved in 
her manners, and none knew or loved her half 
so well as I. 

“ We were all at a party at Squire Jones’s one 
evening. Maria, brother Clarence and myself 
were cozily seated in one corner, chatting and 
laughing as only such light-hearted happy crea- 
tures can, when a young girl came bounding 
towards us, and in great glee, exclaimed : 

“Charley Grover’s come! Charley Grover’s 
here!” And having delivered this joyful piece 
of intelligence, she ran away again, followed by 
Clarence and I, eager to be among the first to 
greet Charley Grover. 

“ But I suppose I must tell you who this im- 
portant personage was. He was the son of our 
minister, who used to live on the hill yonder. 
But that’s not the house, child; it was burned 
down years ago. Charley had always been a 
favorite with old and young. He was so brave 
and handsome, so full of fun and mischicf, but 
withal so sweet tempered and obliging, that none 
could choose but love him. He had been absent 
from our little circle for the past four years, hav- 
ing been pursuing the study of law at Hartford, 
and very unexpectedly had come back to us 
again. But there he stood, the centre of a gay 
group which had collected around him, bowing, 
smiling and shaking hands; and I saw that 
though he had grown taller, handsomer, more 
manly, he had brought back the same winning 
smile, the same roguish twinkle in his saucy 
blue eye that he had carried away. 

“Welcome, Charley! welcome, welcome, 
Charley !’ was the ery of every tongue, and the 
language of every heart, and that he was happy 
and very glad to be with us all again was very 
plainly to be seen. 

“There'll soon be another conquest for Cor- 
delia,’ I laughingly said to a young lady at my 
side, as I saw his look of evident admiration, as 
her tall figure glided gracefully through the 
dance. 

“The young lady bit her lip with vexation. 

“« Charley Grover is a person of more sense,’ 
she answered, rather bitterly, ‘than to be en- 
snared by mere beauty. He may admire, but 
he can never love so proud and heartless a 
being.’ 

“And so I thought, then; but when towards 
the close of the evening I saw him led up to her 
by brother Tom, to be presented, I changed my 
mind. I had never before seen Cordelia look so 
beautiful. The excitement of dancing had lent 
a bright glow to her cheek ; her dark eyes seem- 
ed to wake from their usual listless languor, and 
a more firmly guarded heart than Charley’s 
might have been subdued by their wild bril- 
liancy. Yes, his heart was lost; I saw that 
plainly enough, for the usual roguish twinkle of 
his eye had given place to a look of such plead- 
ing, earnest tenderness, that I should not have 
been one bit surprised to have scen him fall 
down and worship her. Yes, we all knew very 
well that night that there was another conquest 
for Cordelia. 

“«Pshaw!’ said my father, as we were dis- 
cussing the matter at the breakfast table next 
morning, ‘she’ll flirt with him a while, and then 
ship him, as she has many a fine fellow. Nothing 
short of a fortune can come up to her ladyship’s 
notions.’ 

“TI could scarcely tell what, but something I 
had seen in the parting glance of Cordelia made 
me think differently. I had seen a light in her 
proud eyes, as he approached to bid her good 
night, which I had never seen there before. 
Could it be possible that she loved him—and so 
soon? We should see. 

“Time passed on, and Charles Grover be- 
came an almost constant visitor at Mr. Howard’s. 
It was generally thought he would finally be 
rejected, for he was poor, just admitted to the 
bar, and without any practice. I did not, how- 
ever, agree with the public in this respect, for I 
never saw him approach her without noticing 
the change which swept over her proud face. 
The brilliant eyes grew dreamy and tender, and 
the smile with which she greeted him was far 
brighter, warmer, than those she bestowed so 
lavishly on others. Through the whole of that 
long, bright summer they were almost constantly 
together. He was her companion in many a 
long ramble in the dim, shadowy old forest, her 
escort on many an equestrian excursion, when 
her queenly form, habited in a closely-fitting rid- 
ing-dress, elicited the admiration of all behold- 
ers. Together they rode, read, danced and 
laughed the summer away; and autumn came 
with its golden fruits and fading blossoms. 

“*T would give a sixpence to know if Cor- 
delia Howard really does love Charles Grover,’ 
said my sister Lucy one evening, as I was pre- 
paring to go down to the cottage. 

“«You are very curious,’ said my mother, 
smiling. 

“*T am curious, for Charles’s sake,’’ said the 
kind-hearted Lucy, ‘for I know it would break 
his heart to be deceived now.’ 

“Maria did not meet me at the gate as usual 
that evening, and being on the most intimate 
terms with the family, I hesitated not to push 
back the already half opened door of the parlor 
and venture in. But I instantly started back; 
it was already occupied; and not wishing to 
intrude, I left the room without being observed, 
and went to seek my friend in the garden. I 
had stood but an instant within the parlor door, 
but that short space of time had served to im- 
press the scene which met my eye indelibly upon 
my memory. Charles Grover was seated upon 





a sofa near the window, while on a low ottoman 
at his feet, sat Cordelia, gazing up into his face 
with a look of such devoted love and tenderness 
in her great dreamy eyes, that I could no longer 
doubt her sincerity, or accuse her in my heart of 
coldness or want of feeling. One of the tiny 
white hands, which so many had sighed in vain 
to obtain, was held in the clasp of both his own, 
while he was gazing in rapt idolatry upon the 
beautiful face before him. Altogether, it was a 
picture expressive of the most deep, heartfelt 
devotion I ever witnessed. 

“T found Maria in the garden, busy among 
her flowers, and we were soon in the midst of an 
earnest conversation. 

“«T)on’t you sometimes half envy Cordelia 
the universal admiration she excites ?—and more 
than all, don’t you envy her her handsome lover, 
Maria? I asked. 

“Not one whit, Myra,’ she answered, looking 
steadily into my face ; and her mild eyes grew 
earnest in their expression. ‘ Not one whit, nei- 
ther the admiration nor her handsome lover. O, 
he is handsome, isn’t he?’ she went on, ‘with 
those bold, laughing eyes, and chestnut curls, 
and fine, classical features. I don’t wonder Cor- 
delia loves him as well as she does, for he is a 
noble, true-hearted fellow.’ 

“T knew all this was true, for he was indeed a 
man worth any woman, and I felt rather pleased 
than otherwise that the haughty Cordelia was 
conquered at last. 

“© Of what are you thinking so earnestly, Ma- 
ria?” L asked, as I saw her eyes fixed in dreamy 
abstraction upon the ground. 

“She started, blushed as I spoke, but with a 
light laugh, answered: ‘O nothing that’ll inter- 
est you, Myra; nothing.’ 

“ But I insisted upon knowing. 

“¢Well, then,’ she said, drawing close to me 
and placing one hand lightly upon my shoulder, 
‘IT was thinking that although Charles is so hand- 
some and good, I could never love him.’ 

“ «Well, Maria, what sort of a paragon must 
your husband be ? I asked, with a smile. 

“Now you mustn’t laugh at me,’ she said ; 
‘for you know I never expect to marry any one 
half so fine as Charles ; but I should want a hus- 
band to whom I could look up and respect above 
all persons on earth. Ido not care for beauty, 
but I would have his mind so noble that those 
who knew him best would never feel its absence ; 
and one who had sufilicient strength of mind and 
purpose for us both; for, you know,’ she added, 
with a sweet smile of humility, ‘that Iam not 
strong like Cordelia, but would rather be guided 
than to guide.’ 

“The golden, fruitful autumn passed away at 
length, and winter’s chilling winds and biting 
frosts came to usurp its place, and then a corre- 
sponding change seemed to come over the hearts 
of Charles and Cordelia. We watched in vain 
to see him pass our house on his way to the cot- 
tage. A strange coldness seemed to have sprung 
up between them, and even the shrewdest of our 
neighborhood gossips could not fathom the cause. 
Some imagined that she had finally rejected him, 
but the majority of us concluded that it was only 
a lover’s quarrel, brought on by her haughty, 
exacting nature. I never saw a being so thor- 
oughly wretched as Charles Grover seemed after 
this change. It was enough to make one’s heart 
ache to look at him. He never smiled now, and 
we all instinctively avoided mentioning her name 
in his presence, for we saw that any allusion to 
their former intimacy pained him exceedingly. 

“ There was but little outward change in Cor- 
delia. She was still the same haughty, self-pos- 
sessed being, perhaps a trifle colder than for- 
merly, but by no outward sign could we discover 
the least trace of emotion within, though Maria 
often told me that in spite of her assumed cold- 
ness, she was very wretched ; but even she knew 
not the cause of the estrangement. 

“Sometime during the winter, Cordelia went 
to spend a few weeks with an aunt who resided 
in the city, and from the tone of her letters, 
which were from time to time received by Maria 
and my sisters, we were led to believe that she 
was the gayest of the gay, if not the happiest of 
the happy. She told us of the brilliant parties 
she had attended, of the number of proposals 
she had received, of the wealth and magnificence 
which everywhere surrounded her, and playfully 
added that she had almost concluded to remain 
during life with her aunt, and return no more to 
her dreary country home, where there was neither 
excitement nor enjoyment. But she did return, 
just as spring was unfolding her many buds and 
blossoms, and all nature was awaking to life and 
beauty. But we saw that sho was much changed. 
There was a restlessness perceptible in her whole 
manner, which seemed to crave continual excite- 
ment. 

“Near the village below was a large tract of 
land, known as the Ashley Farm, and a fine one 
it was, too, the largest and nicest in the whole 
country round. This farm was owned by a gen- 
tleman, named Finley, who always lived in the 
city, and seldom came down except to see that 
it was kept in the best of order, and never staid 
longer than one day and night. But a few weeks 
after Cordelia returned home, we heard that Mr. 
Finley was coming down to spend several wecks, 
and the house-keeper on the farm bustled about 
from morning till night to get things in trim to 
receive him. He came at the appointed time, 
and the very next day we saw his carriage, drawn 
by the finest, glossiest horses, sweep past and 
stop at Mr. Howard’s gate, and after that we 
seldom passed that way without seeing his car- 
riage standing there, or his black horse pawing 
at the gate. 

“Things went on in this way some time, and 
one day Maria told me, very confidentially, that 
they were to be married in four weeks. She 
drew a deep sigh as she told me this, and I could 
not by the closest inquiries find out her real opin- 
ion in regard to Mr. Finley, except that she 
thought him very, very different from Charles 
Grover.’ Her manner was sad and strange. 

“¢T)o you think he is a bad man” I asked, in 
some alarm. 

“«¢O, no,’ she replied, with the greatest earn- 
estness ; ‘I believe he is the soul of honor, and 
as ribble as he is generous. F wish you could see 
him.’ 





“ We were in the garden, then, and I saw, as 


she ceased speaking, a carriage drive up and 
Stop at the gate. 

“ «Why, there he comes now, I declare !’ cried 
my friend ; ‘and ma’ and Cordelia are both out. 
What shall I do?” 


now deeply flushed, and I imagined he must be 


pride was again roused. ‘Ask his pardon!’ she 
repeated, in a bitter, mocking tone. ‘It was like 
you to think of that. He was as 
much in fault as I.’ She went on hurriedly, as 
ff speaking to herself. ‘ We were both passion- 


No—never! 


| ate, exacting, and the hasty word passed before 
“Her face, but a moment before so pale, was | 


a very formidable person indeed, to cause so | 


much excitement. 

“Tt was with a good deal of trepidation that I 
saw him coming down the gravel walk to meet 
us. He extended his hand with a winning smile 
to my blushing friend, and we offered to escort 
him to the parlor to await the coming of Cor- 
delia, but he preferred walking with us in the 
garden. He could not compare in beauty with 
Charles Grover, and, as Maria had told me, he 
was very different. He was quict, almost grave, 
in his manners, and had none of that boyish 
lightness which rendered Charley Grover so fas- 
cinating ; but he conversed very pleasantly with 
us, seeming to know all our tastes and pursuits, 
as if by instinct. I never before saw Maria ap- 
pear to so much advantage, for Mr. Finley could 
appreciate the quiet beauties of her character, 
and seemed to take a great deal of pleasure in 
drawing out the rich but hidden treasures of her 
mind and heart. And very pretty she looked, 
too, in her simple white dress, with those blush- 
ing cheeks and soft, downcast eyes, and had not 
Mr. Finley been the affianced husband of the 
superb Cordelia, I should have predicted that a 
lover would soon offer his heart for my gentle 
friend’s acceptance. Very earnest and deep had 
our conversation become when we saw Cordelia 
and her mother alight at the gate, and then in 
his own winning way he bade adieu, and we 
resumed our walk. 

“There was a great bustle of preparation now 
at the Howards for the approaching nuptials, 
and at the earnest entreaties of Mrs. Howard, I 
went over to assist them for a few days prepara- 
tory to the grand event. Every one in and 
about the house seemed in a state of hurried 
excitement, save Cordelia, and she seemed the 
least interested of the whole family. In the 
extensive preparations going forward, she took 
no apparent interest, but calmly submitted every 
thing into the hands of her mother and sister, 
and would often drop her work and sit for hours 
in listless apathy and sadness. 

“There had never been anything approaching 
intimacy between her and myself, and I there- 
fore scarcely wondered she so seldom addressed 
me ; but I was surprised and pained to sce that 
her coldness day by day increased, until it at 
last amounted to absolute aversion. Why was 
it? What had I done? Often would I look 
up from my work, to find her great, mournful 
eyes fixed upon my face, when, meeting my 
glance, she would wheel her chair with a gesture 
approaching to rudeness, to a distant part of the 
toom. 

“T was standing at the window one evening, 
wondering how Charles Grover would bear the 
tidings of her marriage, and if no remorse of 
conscience visited her midnight pillow, when I 
felt a hand laid lightly upon my arm, and turn- 
ing, saw Cordelia standing near me, with traces 
of recently shed tears upon her cheek. 

“¢You are thinking of kim, I know you are, 
Martha,’ she said, in an almost bitter tone. ‘I 
never look in your face but I recall his name in 
every thought.’ 

“«T was not thinking of Mr. Finley,’ I said, 
supposing she referred to him, ‘but of Charles 
Grover.’ 

“ ©] know it,’ she said, in the same bitter tone, 
‘and that is why I dislike you so much. Is 
there nothing else you can think of ?” 

“¢T was not aware that he did occupy so much 
of my thoughts,’ I answered, ‘though I do feel 
deeply for him, and if you had half a heart you 
would shudder at the wreck your vanity has 
made.’ 

“Vanity !’ she repeated, and a wild light 
gleamed for a moment in her eyes. ‘ How little 
you know of what you are speaking !’ 

“She turned away, and I saw no more of her 
that night, but ever after, her manner to me was 
kind and gentle. 

“Mr. Finley called often, and for some reason 
I could not fathom, Maria invariably framed 
some pretext for remaining in her own room 
during his visit, though he always inquired for 
her and seemed pained at her absence. 

“The weeks flew swiftly by, and as the time 
appointed for the bridal ceremony approached, 
Cordelia grew more wildly restless and excited 
than before. Frequently would we hear her pace 
the floor of her room all night long; for the 
room I occupied was separated from hers only 
by a thin partition of wood, and often would a 
low sob come to my ear, as if her heart in its 
bitter agony were indeed breaking. 

“¢T wish this were all over,’ she said to me 
one evening, as we sat alone in the parlor. 
“ Only two days more! Thank heaven for that! 
I could no longer endure this fearful struggle 
between pride aund—’ 

“She paused abruptly, and then in a tone 
which she meant should be very cheerful, added : 

“¢ You must come and make me a long visit 
after I am gone to the city, Martha. , I shall 
be very happy there, don’t you think so ?” 

“T had no reason for telling a falsehood, and 


so I quietly answered, ‘No, Ido not think you | 


will.’ 

- ‘And why not?’ she asked, almost angrily. 

“«¢ Because,’ said I, with my usual frankness, 
‘I do not think that a person who has treated 
another as you have Charles Grover can or ought 
to be happy.’ 

“She made no reply, but a reoment after, she 
came and seated herself by my side, and looking 
up, I saw that the expression of anger had all 
passed away, and was replaced by one of eager, 
almost breathless excitement. 

“*To you think,” she asked, in a low whisper, 
‘that if I should offer some explanation to him, 
and tell him all I have suffered, that he would 
forgive and forget the past ” 

“I looked at her in astonishment. 

“You do not mean you would ask his par- 
don now ® I said. 

“Her cheek flushed, and I saw that all her 








reason had returned to us; and now a lifetime of 
misery must atone for the rashness of a moment.’ 

“ Inexpressibly mournful was the tone in which 
these words were spoken, and I began to feel for 
her more deeply than I had ever before done. 

“*T have but one wish more,’ she said, after 
an interval of silence, ‘and that is to see him 
once more before I am—am married Will you 
assist me in this? If you but ‘knew all I saffer, 
all I expect to suffer, you would not look so 
coldly on my despair. Just one look more,’ she 
went on, in a low, pleading tone; ‘just one. 
Will you not go with me” 

“*No,’ I answered, as firmly as I was able ; ‘it 
would benefit neither of you.’ 

“She turned away and left the room, and I 
consoled myself by thinking that her wild excite- 
ment would soon pass away, as it usually did. 

“Maria and I were walking in the garden that 
evening after tea, talking over the approaching 
nuptials. Cordelia remained in her own room, 
pleading severe headache. We had been in the 
garden but a few moments, when the sound ‘of 
approaching footsteps fell upon our ears, and 
turning, we saw Mr. Finley. Maria glanced 
hastily around, as if seeking an opportunity to 
fly, but failing in this, she remained at my side. 
I could feel the little hand which rested on my 
arm tremble violently, though for what reason I 
could not guess. Mr. Finley greeted us cordi- 
ally, and, turning to Maria, asked, in a reproach- 
ful tone : 

“* Why have you absented yourself from my 
presence so much of late?) Do you not think the 
acquaintance of your brother that is to be, worth 
cultivating ? 

“T pitied my friend, then, for I never saw a 
face express so much misery that could not be 
concealed. Mr. Finley gazed for a full minute 
into her face, with a strange, searching look, and 
then, after a few common-place remarks, bade us 
good evening, and Maria, without speaking a 
single word, returned to the house. 

“1 did not see Cordelia again that night, nor 
did she make her appearance at the breakfast 
table next morning. She was not ill, her mother 
said, but her headache still continued. 

“Sometime during the forenoon, Mrs. How- 
ard came to me as I was busily sewing with 
Maria, and requested me to come to her room 
for a few moments. There was an expression 
of anxiety upon her face, and I instantly left 
my work and followed her. 

“« Have you not noticed,’ she asked, in a low, 
confidential tone, as she closed the door carefully 
after us; ‘have you not noticed that Cordelia 
has acted very strangely of late?’ 

“T replied in the affirmative. 

“« Yes, very strange,’ she said. ‘I thought at 
first that it was nothing perhaps but the excite- 
ment incident to her approaching marriage ; but 
I fear it is something more now.’ 

“*Have you seen anything this morning to 
arouse your suspicions ?’ I asked. 

“Yes; much. All last night I heard her 
walking her room, and sometimes I would hear 
her moan out, as if in the greatest pain; but 
whenever I went to her, she forbade my staying 
an instant, saying that she only felt restless and 
could not sleep. But this morning I went to her 
room and found her lying upon the bed. I saw 
that she had been weeping bitterly, and in her 
hand was a paper all soiled and wet with tears. 
I gently drew it from her hand, and found that 
it was a sealed note, directed to Charles Grover ; 
and about an hour ago, as your little brother 
Edgar was passing, she went out to the gate to 
speak to him, and I heard her say as she turned 
towards the house again, ‘‘ Now, if you love me, 
don’t forget,” and as he ran off, I saw him put 
something which looked like a letter in his pocket. 
And now, Martha,’ she continued, ‘I have called 
you to advise with me. What had we better do, 
think you?’ 

““* Would it not be better to acquaint Mr. Fin- 
ley with the whole circumstances /’ I asked. 

“QO, bless me, no—I wouldn’t do it for the 
world!’ she said, in a frightened tone. ‘Let us 
wait and hope for the best.’ And the mother 
drew a long sigh. 

“*Mama, do you know where Cordelia has 
gone?’ inquired Maria, as we returned to the 
parlor. 

“*No. Has she gone?’ 

“«Yes; she went out a few moments ago; and 
though I inquired where she was going, she made 
no reply, but hurried on.’ 

“*Where can she have gone?’ said Mrs. How- 
ard, turning pale and sinking into a chair. 

“* Perhaps to one ef the neighbors,’ suggested 
Maria. 

“ Anhour passed away without bringing any 
tidings of her. Mrs. Howard grew alarmed, 
and at length, at her suggestion, Maria and I 
went out to seek her. But where to go was the 
next question. We knew the direction she had 
taken—nothing more. Maria suggested that 
perhaps she had gonetosee Lucy, and we bent 
our steps in that direction ; but ere we had pro- 
eceded far, we were met by a countryman, of 
whom I inquired if he had seen a lady pass that 
way. 

“*Yes, miss,’ he answere?. ‘She wore a 
green shawl and straw bonnet, and was accom- 
panied by a gentleman in black.’ 

“* Did you see his face ?” I inquired. 
did he look ” 

“* Well, I believe he was rather tal!, and what 
the girls would call handsome, with blue eyes 
and thick curling hair.’ 

“*Charles Grover,’ whispered Maria, tarniag 
pale. 

“I thanked the coumtryman for his informa- 
tion, and we walked on. 

“«Q, Martha, what shall we do?’ said Mazia, 
in a frightened whisper. 

“ «Shall we go on or not?” I asked. 
do as you think best.’ 

“*O, let ws go op, by all means,’ she an- 
swered ; and we pregeeded on our way to Mr. 
Grover’s. 
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* As we approached the hall door, we hoan! 
murinur of voices, and feeling justified in | 
tening in the present instance, I opened the do 
and entered. It was Cordelia’s voice that f 
fo softly upon my ear, 

“*T did not know that you would ever forngl 
me, dearest Charles,’ she said ; ‘but I felt that 
would! be better to die at your feet, with yo 
look of scorn barning on my brow, than to pe 
jare my soul by a false oath. I never love 
him. — Pride and resentment towards you, alon 
1 know 
Lhave done wrong in everything, but I have suf 
fered—O, so mach! and I care for nothing now 
save my husband's love. 


induced me to receive his attentions 


I care not for the 
It may pass judgmen 
upon my conduct harshly as it will—imy fue 


opinion of the world 


band's love far outweighs it all.’ 

* Very sweet were the tones in which these 
words were uttered. And then we heard anothe: 
voice 

“*My Cordelia—my wifo,’ it said, as if the 
words were wrung from a heart overflowing with 
some strong emotion, ‘we will forget the past, 
and live only for the future, 
shall be!’ 

“ We waited no longer, but advanced inte the 
room. Cordelia advanced to meet us 


llow happy we 


“* Maria,’ she said, in a voice of eTeat eweet 
ness, and her eyes grow lustrous as she placed 
her sister’s hand in that of Charles, ‘this is my 
hushand, your brother! Can you not congrat 
ulate us?’ 

“* Maria grew deadly pale 

“<Q, who will tell Aim?” she cried. =‘ What 
will he say * How could you treat a being «o no 
ble, with such cruelty! What shall we tell poor 






“* Tell her that Iam very happy,’ was the 
reply. 

“* Will you not acknowledge me as a brother, 
Maria?’ said Charles, ina reproachfal tone, 


“She pressed her pale lips to his forehead, but 
} 


she was sobbing bitterly, and as soon as possible 
I drew her from the room. 

“*Martha,’ said Cordelia, ‘tell Mr. Finley 
all. He will forgive me, for long ago he learned 
that we were never made for each other. 1 loft 
& note for him upon my table.’ 

“ When we returned home, we found Mr. and 














Mrs. Howard and Mrs. Finley awaiting us, 
“* Where—where is she 7 cried Mrs. Howard. 
“Maria only sobbed, and I, after hesitating: an 
instant, bluntly answered 
“She is married to Charles Grover.’ 
“Mrs. Howard turned pale and glanced at 
Mr. Finley, while her husband muttered some 
thing which sounded very mach like an oath. I 
detailed the particulars as well as Iwas able, and 
produced the note loft for Mr. Finley. He road 
it very calmly, refolded it in silence, and laid it 
down. There was a lony, painful silence. Mr 
Finley arose to go, but Mr. Howard detained 
him. 
*“* Allow me,’ he said, ‘to exculpate myself 
and family from any participation in the faults of 
that unhappy girl. Gladly would I make any 
reparation in my power for the wrong done you.’ 
“*Your daughter has done right,’ said Me. 
Finley. ‘She loves him—she is his wife, as she 
should be. As for me, I want no divided heart 
linked to mine, were its possessor beautiful as an 
angel; and so far from feeling any resentment 
towards your family, I ask as a favor to be por. 
Mitted to visit you sometimes ;’ and he glanced 
at the sobbing Maria. , 
“ He soon went away, promising to call again 
in the evening; and I, feeling that my presence | * 
was no longer necessary, returned home. } 
“Early the next morning, I received a note | " 
from Maria, requesting me to come to her imme- 
diately. It surprised me somewhat, for I saw |‘ 
that the hand which had traced the lines had | ® 
trembled violently. I threw on my bonnet, | 7 
however, and hastened to Mr. Howard's, A | * 
carriage stood at the door, laden with tranks and | | 
Other travelling appurtenances, I hastened to | & 
Maria's room. She was standing at the mirror, | ™ 
arrayed in a dress of snowy muslin, with a | * 
wreath of orange blossoms in her hair. She | ™ 
caine forward and threw herself in my arms, " 
“* Maria, what does this mean 1 J asked. a 
“*Can you not guess 1’ she answered, blash- | * 
ing. ‘Iam going to be married to Mr. Finley. | *' 
It was ull arranged last night. He saye he io | * 
sure I can make him happy, and I loved him so | ™ 
well, I could not refuse w try.’ e 
“It all seemed very strange to me at first, and | {* 
Theard the vows pronounced, the congratula- | * 
tions offered, felt the warm tears and warmer | ** 
kisses as she bade me adieu, saw Mr. Finley | !' 
hand her into the carriage, saw them drive away id 
in the direction of the ¢ ity, all the time wonder. 
ing if I were not dreaming. But after I got | © 
home and thought it all over, I concluded with | 
Lacy that it was all for the best, and that if 7) ™ 
had lost my best friend, she had found the heat | ft 
of husbands, and that it would be my tern next. , 
“And now, Myra dear, my story is done, and %s 
Jet us go in the house and have some tea, for I -s 
am hongry and guess you are, too.” 
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le was again roused. ‘Ask his pardon!’ she 
»eated, in a bitter, mocking tone. ‘It was like 
1 to think of that. No—never! He was as 
h in fault as 1” She went on hurriedly, as 
peaking to herself. ‘ We were both passion- 
exacting, and the hasty word passed before 
om had returned to us; and now a lifetime of 
ry must atone for the rashness of a moment.’ 
{nexpressibly mournful was the tone in which 
» words were spoken, and I began to feel for 
nore deeply than I had ever before done. 
I have but one wish more,’ she said, after 
nterval of silence, ‘and that is to see him 
’ more before Iam—am married. Will you 
t me in this? If you but ‘knew all I suffer, 
[ expect to suffer, you would not look so 
y on my despair. Just one look more,’ she 
on, in a low, pleading tone; ‘just one. 
you not go with me?” 
No,’ I answered, as firmly as I was able ; ‘it 
d benefit neither of you.’ 
She turned away and left the room, and I 
led myself by thinking that her wild excite- 
* would soon pass away, as it usually did. 
Iaria and I were walking in the garden that 
ng after tea, talking over the approaching 
als. Cordelia remained in her own room, 
ing severe headache. We had been in the 
n but a few moments, when the sound ‘of 
aching footsteps fell upon our ears, and 
ng, we saw Mr. Finley. Maria glanced 
‘'y around, as if seeking an opportunity to 
ut failing in this, she remained at my side. 
‘ld feel the little hand which rested on my 
remble violently, though for what reason I 
‘ not guess. Mr. Finley greeted us cordi- 
ind, turning to Maria, asked, in a reproach- 
ne: 
Why have you absented yourself from my 
.ce somuch of late? Do you not think the 
intance of your brother that is to be, worth 
ating ? 
pitied my friend, then, for I never saw a 
xpress so much misery that could not be 
led. Mr. Finley gazed for a full minute 
r face, with a strange, searching look, and 
ifter a few common-place remarks, bade us 
evening, and Maria, without speaking a 
word, returned to the house. 
lid not see Cordelia again that night, nor 
e make her appearance at the breakfast 
.ext morning. She was not ill, her mother 
ut her headache still continued. 
metime during the forenoon, Mrs. How- 
me to me as I was busily sewing with 
and requested me to come to her room 
few moments. There was an expression 
iety upon her face, and I instantly left 
rk and followed her. 
lave you not noticed,’ she asked, in a low, 
ntial tone, as she closed the door carefully 
3; ‘have you not noticed that Cordelia 
ed very strangely of late ? 
eplied in the affirmative. 
es, very strange,’ she said. ‘I thought at 
it it was nothing perhaps but the excite- 
icident to her approaching marriage ; but 
t is something more now.’ 
ave you seen anything this morning to 
your suspicions ?’ I asked. 
es; much. All last night I heard her 
4 her room, and sometimes I would hear 
van out, as if in the greatest pain; but 
er I went to her, she forbade my staying 
int, saying that she only felt restless and 
ot sleep. But this morning I went to her 
id found her lying upon the bed. I saw 
» had been weeping bitterly, and in her 
is a paper all soiled and wet with tears. 
y drew it from her hand, and found that 
sealed note, directed to Charles Grover ; 
ut an hour ago, as your little brother 
vas passing, she went out to the gate to 
him, and I heard her say as she turned 
the house again, “‘ Now, if you love me, 
rget,” and as he ran off, Isaw him put 
ag which looked like a letter in his pocket. 
v, Martha,’ she continued, ‘I have called 
.dvise with me. What had we better do, 
u? 
vuld it not be better to acquaint Mr. Fin- 
the whole circumstances ?’ I asked. 
bless me, no—I wouldn’t do it for the 
she said, in a frightened tone. ‘Let us 
\ hope for the best.’ And the mother 
ong sigh. 
ma, do you know where Cordelia has 
cnquired Maria, as we returned to the 


Has she gone?” 
; she went out a few moments ago; and 
inquired where she was going, she made 
, but hurried on.’ 
aere can she have gone?’ said Mrs. How- 
iing pale and sinking into a chair. 
‘haps to one ef the neighbors,’ suggested 


our passed away without bringing any 
f her. Mrs. Howard grew alarmed, 
length, at her suggestion, Maria and I 
to seek her. But where to go was the 
stion. We knew the direction she had 
othing more. Maria suggested that 
-he had gonetosee Lucy, and we bent 
- in that direction ; but ere we had pro- 
2 We were met by a countryman, of 
aquired if he had seen a lady pass that 


. miss,’ he answered. ‘She wore a 
cwl and straw bonnet, and was accom- 
» agentleman in black.’ 

you see his face ?” I inquired. 
kv? 

\, I believe he was rather tall, and what 
vould call handsome, with blue eyes 
curling hair.’ 

les Grover,’ whispered Maria, turning 
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ned whisper. 
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“ As we approached the hall door, we heard a 
murmur of voices, and feeling justified in lis- 
tening in the present instance, I opened the door 
and entered. It was Cordelia’s voice that fell 
so softly upon my ear, 

“«] did not know that you would ever forgive 
me, dearest Charles,’ she said ; ‘but I felt that it 
would be better to die at your feet, with your 
look.of scorn burning on my brow, than to per- 
jure my soul by a false oath. I never loved 
him. Pride and resentment towards you, alone 
induced me to receive his attentions. I know 
I have done wrong in everything, but I have suf- 
fered—O, so much! and I care for nothing now 
save my husband’s love. I care not for the 
opinion of the world. It may pass judgment 
upon my conduct harshly as it will—my hus- 
band’s love far outweighs it all.’ 

“Very sweet were the tones in which these 
words were uttered. And then we heard another 
voice : 

“*My Cordelia—my wife,’ it said, as if the 
words were wrung from a heart overflowing with 
some strong emotion, ‘we will forget the past, 
and live only for the future. How happy we 
shall be !’ 

“We waited no longer, but advanced into the 
room. Cordelia advanced to meet us. 

“*Maria,’ she said, in a voice of great sweet- 
ness, and her eyes grew lustrous as she placed 
her sister’s hand in that of Charles, ‘this is my 
husband, your brother! Can you not congrat- 
ulate us?” 

«Maria grew deadly pale. 

«<«Q, who will tell dim?” she cried. ‘What 
will he say ? How could you treat a being so no- 
ble, with such cruelty! What shall we tell poor 
mama ”” 

“« Tell her that I am very happy,’ was the 
reply. 

““« Will you not acknowledge me as a brother, 
Maria?’ said Charles, in a reproachful tone. 

“She pressed her pale lips to his forehead, but 
she was sobbing bitterly, and as soon as possible 
I drew her from the room. 

“«Martha,’ said Cordelia, ‘tell Mr. Finley 
all. He will forgive me, for long ago he learned 
that we were never made for each other. I left 
a note for him upon my table.’ 

“ When we returned home, we found Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard and Mrs. Finley awaiting us. 

“¢Where—where is she ?’ cried Mrs. Howard. 

“Maria only sobbed, and I, after hesitating an 
instant, bluntly answered : 

“She is married to Charles Grover.’ 

“Mrs. Howard turned pale and glanced at 
Mr. Finley, while her husband muttered some- 
thing which sounded very much like an oath. I 
detailed the particulars as well as I was able, and 
produced the note left for Mr. Finley. He read 
it very calmly, refolded it in silence, and laid it 
down. There was a long, painful silence. Mr. 
Finley arose to go, but Mr. Howard detained 
him. 

«* Allow me,’ he said, ‘to exculpate myself 
and family from any participation in the faults of 
that unhappy girl. Gladly would I make any 
reparation in my power for the wrong done you.’ 

“Your daughter has done right,’ said Mr. 
Finley. ‘She loves him—she is his wife, as she 
should be. As for me, I want no divided heart 
linked to mine, were its possessor beautiful as an 
angel; and so far from feeling any resentment 
towards your family, I ask as a favor to be per- 
mitted to visit you sometimes ;’ and he glanced 
at the sobbing Maria. 

“ He soon went away, promising to call again 
in the evening; and I, feeling that my presence 
was no longer necessary, returned home. 

“Early the next morning, I received a note 
from Maria, requesting me to come to her imme- 
diately. It surprised me somewhat, for I saw 
that the hand which had traced the lines had 
trembled violently. I threw on my bonnet, 
however, and hastened to Mr. Howard’s. A 
carriage stood at the door, laden with trunks and 
other travelling appurtenances. I hastened to 
Maria’s room. She was standing at the mirror, 
arrayed in a dress of snowy muslin, with a 
wreath of orange blossoms in her hair. She 
came forward and threw herself in my arms. 

“* Maria, what does this mean ?’ I asked. 

“«Can you not guess ?” she answered, blush- 
ing. ‘Iam going to be married to Mr. Finley. 
It was all arranged last night. He says he is 
sure I can make him happy, and I loved him so 
well, I could not refuse to try.’ 

“Tt all seemed very strange to me at first, and 
Iheard the vows pronounced, the congratula- 
tions offered, felt the warm tears and warmer 
kisses as she bade me adieu, saw Mr. Finley 
hand her into the carriage, saw them drive away 
in the direction of the city, all the time wonder- 
ing if I were not dreaming. But after I got 
home and thought it all over, I concluded with 
Lucy that it was all for the best, and that if I 
had lost my best friend, she had found the best 
of husbands, and that it would be my turn next. 

“And now, Myra dear, my story is done, and 
let us go in the house and have some tea, for I 
am hungry and guess you are, too.” 





THE APPLE-TREE AND TULF. 

_A gardener had a splendid tulip, the pride of 
his grounds, which he tended with parental pride. 
On a sudden, a violent hail-storm arose, which 
beat down all his plants, and destroyed, in an 
hour, all the promise of the year. As soon as it 
was over, disregarding everything else, he ran to 
his beloved tulip ; and when he found it shatter- 
ed to pieces, broke out into loud lamenting. An 
apple-tree, which stood near, shorn of its leaves 
and blossoms, overheard him, and answered, an- 

tily, “* Dost thou mourn for the loss of an empty 

auble, and yet hast not tears for my ruin; { 
who supplied thee with fruit, and helped to sus- 
tain thy family ?” 
So it is with men—to petty evils they are sen- 
sitive, to great calamities indifferent.—Lise Tus 
trated. 





MONEY NOT AN EVIL, 

It is quite common to hear even well educated 
People quote the Bible as saying, ‘‘ money is the 
root of all evil.”” The Bible says nothing of the 
kind ; the true quotation is, “the love of money 
is the root of all evil."””. Money is the means of 

rocuring the necessaries and conveniences of 
ife, but the love of it as an end, instead of the 
means, is as silly as the tulip-mania of Holland 
a tew hundred years ago. “Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches ’’ is another Bible text, and con- 
tains the true philosophy of the whole matter.— 
New York li lependent. bs 
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LOVE’S FIRST SIGHT. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 
Bright was the day, and blissful the hour, 
Blest were the moments, when love's silent power 
Stole on my senses in transports of pleasure, 
Waking my soul to its first wondrous measure. 
Pure was the being, whose love did come o'er me, 
Rich in her beauty, she rose up before me; 
Drove away troubles, whose shadows were casting 
Gloom on my path, for joys that were lasting. 


Dark were her eyes. as the wing of the raven, 
Beaming with truth, from its deep-seated haven ; 
Rosy her cheeks, as the blushes of morning 
Kissing the clouds, at the sun’s tinted dawning. 
Smooth was her hair, revealing no sorrow— 

Joy for the day, and hopes for the morrow— 
Woven together, in richness descending, 
Showers like snow, with the beautiful blending. 


Sweet was her voice, as the low-rippling water, 
Silver-like notes from the earth’s fairest daughter; 
Drawn from the wells of life’s deepest treasure, 
Fell on my ear in a rapture of pleasure. 

Full was her lip, where beauty surrounded 
Dimples that played when laughter it sounded; 
Thus she did rise in her fairness before me, 

Thus did her beauty transcendent come o'er me. 


0, when shall I gain her, so beauteous, forever? 
To call her my own, that no power can sever? 

Or will she depart, so my way it be rendered 

Dark as the day when the light it has ended? 

Will she not enter, where love would receive her? 
Will she not come where affection would weave her 
Peace for each day in a long, blissful union, 
Hearts to be happy through silent commuvion. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MASKED LADY. 


BY WALTER DANFORTH. 





I wap pursued my journey alone through 
Provence, Dauphiny and Savoy, and was ap- 
proaching the Catholic canton of the Valois. 
At this point, I joined by invitation the party of 
an Englishman, who was travelling, accompanied 
only by his servant, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. His mame was Cameron. A 
year previously, he had married at Paris an heir- 
ess from the south of France, and taken her to 
his home in England. She was a beautiful and 
lively French girl, who had been excessively in- 
dulged by a doting father—though, thanks to an 
excellent disposition, not spoiled. She had been 
unsuccessfully wooed by her cousin before her 
marriage, who followed her to England, and as a 
relative, was admitted into great intimacy with 
Mr. Cameron’s family. Suspicions arose on the 
part of the Englishman, who was well aware of 
the relations which had subsisted between his 
wife and her cousin before his marriage—suspi- 
cions as unworthy of himself as groundless in 
respect to her. A duel ensued, in which Cam- 
eron had the misfortune to injure his adversary 
fatally. Assured too late by the dying man of 
the utter groundlessness of his apprehensions, he 
returned to his home to find it desolated—his 
wife, whom he loved better than life, gone, the 
French servants dispersed, and not a mark left 
by which to trace the course she had taken in 
her flight. 

From that day, with unwearied watchfulness, 
he had been traversing France, particularly the 
southeast portion of it, in search of his lost wife, 
and he was still upon this errand when I joined 
him. The gloomy hopelessness which began to 
settle on his mind, produced a morbid state of 
feverish anxiety, which made some other com- 
panion than an ignorant, though trusty servant, 
almost indispensable. 

We arrived at a beautiful secluded vale in the 
Valois, environed by lofty mountains, watered by 
a broad, clear stream, and rich in vegetation. 
There was no regular village, but the cottages 
were scattered here and there, surrounded by 
pretty gardens and orchards laden with fruit. In 
glancing over it from the eminence round which 
wound the principal road, three buildings, more 
striking and larger than the rest, immediately 
met the eye. One was the parish church, with 
its light spire springing up from amidst the 
dense foliage which surrounded it; the second 
was the inn, a large, irregular building, with 
stables, out-houses, courts, poultry yards and 
kitchen gardens; and the third, a long, low 
range of buildings, whose neat, white avalls and 
green lattices peeped through the trellis-work 
festooned with flowers and the curling vine. It 
stood apparently in the centre of a highly-culti- 
vated garden. On inquiring of a peasant whom 
I met in the road, I was told that it was the res- 
idence of the Charity Sisters of this district. 

“ Yonder inn looks for all the world like a 
country one in England,” said my travelling 
companion. ‘“Ishould be exceedingly glad to 
rest here a few days, and recover a little from my 
fatigue!” 

“You have only forestalled me!” I answered. 
“The same thought struck me when I beheld 
this secluded and romantic valley !” 

We arrived at the inn, and were received by a 
shrewd, bustling landlady, who in answer to the 
inquiry of the Englishman’s servant whether we 
could have accommodations, showed us into the 
best parlor, freshly washed and sanded, furnished 
with a dark polished round table, white dimity 
curtains, a bird-cage at each of the two windows, 
and a portrait of William Tell worked in 
worsted. I heard William, the servant, while 
our supper was preparing, impressing upon the 
landlady that we were great Gentilhommes Anglais, 
travelling incog., as indeed his master was. In 
half an hour, I doubt not, the news was caught 
up and re-echoed from one end of the little valley 
to the other. 

I never slumbered half so soundly as on that 
night. My companion, on the contrary, rose 
late the next morning, and looked feverish and 
unrefreshed. He ate little of the fresh eges and 
butter, fine preserves, rich cream, and well made 
coffee, which constituted our breakfast, and which 
I relished so highly. We were attended by an 
intelligent and pretty girl about ten years old. 

“ Whose child are you?” T asked. 

“ The landlady’s, sir!” dropping a curtesy. 

“ And what is your name ?” 


“ Rosalie !”’ 





“Yes, sir. Sister Marie teaches me.” 

“And who is Sister Marie ?” 

“Have you never heard of Sister Marie, the 
lady in the mask, who does so much good ?” 

“The lady in the mask?” exclaimed Cam- 
eron, his attention roused in an instant. ‘ Why 
does she wear a mask ?” 

At this moment, the landlady entered and 
answered his question. 

“ Because she is under a vow always to wear 
one ?” 

Vows of a similar nature were then frequent. 
I had occasionally been surprised by mysteries 
of this sort before. 

“Ts it known who she is ?”” inquired Cameron. 

“No, sir. Noone knows who she is, except 
that she is an angel, and has done more good 
hereabouts than any one else ever did, be they 
lady or nun, priest or layman!” 

“ How long has she been with you ?” 

“Ten years this midsummer, sir. She came 
about the time my little Rosalie was born ?”’ 

“Ten years!” said Cameron, with a groan of 
bitter disappointment at the destruction of the 
hopes that had been started. 

After breakfast, we ordered our horses and 
rode out. At the outskirts of the little village 
we stopped at a cottage and asked for water, for 
Cameron was feverish and thirsty. An old blind 
woman sat on a bench outside the door, and be- 
side her stood a little girl extending to her a 
basket of fruit and flowers. 

“ My good dame, here is something for you !”’ 

“T heard you coming and I smelled the fruit 
and flowers, and I know whom they come from !”” 

“From Sister Marie!” said the little girl. 

“From Saint Maric!” said the blind woman, 
fervently. 

“This Marie—this masked charity sister, 
haunts me!” said Cameron, as we pursued our 
ride. “I must and will see her! And yet she 
has been here ten years,and it is impossible ! 
Still there may be an explanation!” He was 
often in the habit of meditating, as he rode, and 
I never interrupted him. 

That night, on going to bed, Cameron took a 
small quantity of laudanum. It proved inju- 
rious in its effects. His fever increased, a light- 
headed doze came on, and the next morning he 
was unable to rise, so that medical assistance 
was immediately procured. The doctor having 
prescribed, ordered Sister Maric to be sent for. 

“Still Sister Marie!” said the patient. 

Isat by his bedside until the charity sister, 
who had been sent for, appeared. Her mask was 
a domino, not covering the mouth and lower 
part of the face, but over these fell a broad frill 
of black lace. Her form was graceful but 
fragile, her hand extremely white and delicate, 
and I could but admire the beauty of the mouth 
and teeth, which the lace shaded but did not 
conceal. 

“What strange fatality,” thought I, “can 
have brought this young creature (for in spite 
of her ten years’ residence here, she is very 
young) into this singular situation ?” 

“Mr. Hervey,” said Cameron, faintly, “a 
glass of water, if you please !” 

I passed the cooling beverage to Sister Marie, 
who gently withdrew the curtain and presented 
it. He seized the hand that held it and looked up. 
A mufled form and black mask met his view. 

“T am in sickness and sorrow, and you have 
not failed me!” he said. 

The charity sister did not answer, but gave 
him the cup and smoothed his pillow. 

“ You will not leave me !” 

“Not at present,” she whispered. 

“Give me your hand then, and I shall be sure 
of you. You shall not run away from me, as 
she did. Did you never see her?” He was be- 
coming wild, but she calmed him by her voice 
and manner, smoothed his pillow again, and in a 
few moments he was tranquil as a child and 
apparently asleep. 

The next morning Mr. Cameron was consid- 
erably better. He was free from delirium, and 
his fever had abated. Sister Marie attended him 
constantly—patient, watchful, zealous, studying 
his comfort in all things, but never officious nor 
intrusive. She had the air of a person perform- 
ing what she religiously believed her duty, and 
performing it in the true spirit of charity— 
gently, easily and kindly. 

“How shall I ever repay you?” asked Cam- 
eron one day. 

“ By getting well, and by remembering that 
what I do for you, I would do for the meanest, 
poorest, and most thankless fellow-creature !” 

In five days the Englishman was convalescent, 
and by our assistance could be removed from his 
bed-room to his sitting-room. He was just en- 
tering into that delicious state which succeeds 
fever, in which every sense relieved from unnat- 
ural oppression is imbued with unusual power of 
enjoyment. We were all sitting together in Cam- 
eron’s little parlor, one afternoon. 

“Tn a week, sir,” said I, “you will be well 
enough to pursue your journey !” 

“ Nothing calls me from here. I have some 
duties, public as well as private, in England, but 
those I am not yet ready to perform, and I know 
no spot I would rather retreat to than this.” 
Marie sat for a moment in silent thought, and 
then said, timidly : 

“ You have been pleased to express yourself 
warmly for the few services I have been able to 
render you, and have often asked if it were not 
possible for you to make me some return. I 
have now a favor to ask!” 

“Name it!”” said Cameron, eagerly. 

She asked, in a timid, bashful manner, as if 
half afraid of giving offence, for an explanation 
of the confused mutterings of his delirium, and 
of the nature of the grief which seemed to op- 
press him; and Cameron told her the whole of 
his sad story, with evident pain, as he detailed 
some portions of it, but without hesitation or 
preface. Ashe approached the conclusion, he 
became exhausted, and when describing the loss 
of his injured wife, and his long and almost 
hopeless search, his agony was intense. When 
he had finished, he was conveyed to his room, 
from which he did not move until the next day. 
Marie had not arrived, when he was conducted 
from his chamber on the next afternoon by my 





“ Have you learned to read andwrite, Resalie *” 


assistance, and placed in his accustomed seat, 


near the open window. A small sketch of a 
female head, roughly done in pencil, lay upon 
the table by which the charity sister was acens- 
tomed to sit. The moment he caught sight of 
it, Cameron seized it with avidity. 

“Tt is like her!” said he. “Sister Marie 
draws accurately from memory !” 

At this moment, the charity sister entered. 

“You described your lost wife so accurately,” 
said she, rather hastily, “and impressed her 
image so strongly upon my imagination, that I 
think with your assistance and correction I could 
produce a large portrait, which would possess 
sufficient resemblance to be interesting to you, 
and be of service to you in tracing her!” 

He joyfully consented to assist and correct her 
in her initial sketches, and they sat by each 
other for an hour, erasing and improvin 
I amused myself with a book. 

“Now,” said Marie, laying down her pencil, 
“T think my ideais complete. If I need assist- 
ance again, I will apply to you. If not, you 
shall not see the portrait until it is done, which 
will be before you are ready to depart!’ 

On the next day, Mr. Cameron was able to go 
out for a short time on horseback, and his resto- 
ration to health soon became rapid and decisive. 
We spent the greater portion of the tine in ex- 
ercise out of doors, exploring the romantic 
scenery in every direction. The visits of the 
charity sister were confined to an hour in the 
evening. She had returned to her accustomed 
routine of charitable duties, and her unoccupied 
time was devoted to the portrait. 

At length, the day before the one appointed for 
our departure arrived. It was on this day that 
Cameron was to receive the portrait, and that we 
were both to take leave, for the present, of the 
interesting and mysterious Marie. For this pur- 
pose, it was arranged that we should pay a visit 
to the residence of the Charity Sisters on the 
morning before our departure. We were re- 
ceived at the gate by the superior and several of 
the sisters, who told us that Marie was in her 
studio, employed in the last finishing touches of 
a painting upon which she had been enyaged, 
and that she had begged them to amuse us for 
half an hour by showing us through their little 
domain. We accordingly accompanied them 
through the residence of their useful association, 
and were much struck by the quietness, neatness, 
and rural beauty which distinguished it. Cam- 
eron, I perceived, was growing very impatient— 
his cheek was flushed, and his manner nervous 
and anxious. 

Presently a messenger appeared from Marie, 
begging myself and Cameron to proceed to the 
studio, where the portrait was ready for deliv- 
ery. We were led through a gallery, at the 
end of which a door opened into a small square 
room, lighted only from the top. The walls 
were whitewashed and decorated with a few 
paintings on devotional subjects from the pens of 
the masters. ‘Towards the upper end was sus- 
pended across the room a white muslin curtain. 
We looked round for the charity sister, but she 
was not present. Upon the floor, in the centre 
of the room, was a little circle of white chalk, 
within which Cameron was directed by the mes- 
senger to stand. I took a position, by direction, 
in the back part of the room. 


zg, whilst 


In a moment, the muslin curtain began to 
wave—it drew up. Cameron remained rooted 
within his magic circle, I was astounded. The 
rising of the curtain displayed, set in a magnifi- 
cent frame, a full-length portrait of a most lovely 
woman. Her dark hair, parted from the fore- 
head, fell in luxuriant curls over her neck and 
shoulders. Her black painted boddice was laced 
with crimson over a white chemisette—the full 
blue petticoat curtailed just enough to display a 
snowy stocking and a little black shoe. The 
background of the picture was a draped crimson 
curtain. The lady was represented seated be- 
fore a small table, on which stood a vase of 
flowers. The execution of the work produced 
the impression of nature itself, and therefore 
must have been the perfection of art. For full 
five minutes, Cameron stood breathless and im- 
movable. He trembled—he grew pale, and 
moved from his position. The perspective of 
the picture seemed to deepen extraordinarily. 
He approached nearer—the blood rushed back 
to his brow—his eyes dilated—he gasped for 
breath—a moment’s pause—a wild exclamation 
—and then a sudden spring which carried him 
straight through the picture frame! ‘The little 
table was dashed away, and he caught in his 
arms—not a piece of painted canvass, but a 
breathing form, trembling and glowing with life! 
He feels through every nerve the living lips 
that impress upon him the kiss of peace, forgive- 
ness and unchangeable affection. 

One word of explanation, and I close. A 
disguised wanderer from a home where she was 





unworthily suspected, she had reached this se- 
cluded spot inthe Valois just at the close of the 
virtuous and useful life of the rea/ Sister Marie, 
who in atonement for some early error, had con- 
demned herself to the penance of a mask. Mrs. 
Cameron told her story to the superior, who per- 
mitted her to assume the disguise of the departed 
sister. The real Marie was privately buried. 
Mrs. Cameron took her place, and so well did 
she fill it that the simple people of the valley be- 
lieved her to be the same, attributing to severe 
illness whatever alteration they perceived in her 
voice and appearance. 


+—woes 


A SKY-ROCKET BRAND, 
A man travelling, entered a tavern, and see- 
ing no one present but the landlord and a negro, 
seated himself and entered into conversation 
with the negro. Shortly he asked Sambo if he 
was dry. Sambo said he was. Stranger told 
him to go to the bar and take something at !:'‘s 
expense. Negro did go, and shortly left. 
Landlord says to the stranger: 
“ Are you acquainted with that nigger ?” 
“ No, never saw him before ; but why do you 
ask ‘” 5 : 
“TI supposed so from your conversing with 
him and asking him to drink.’ 
“OQ,” said the stranger, “I was only exper- 
imenting. The fact is, I was dry myself, and I 
thought that if your liquor didn’t kill the negro 
in fifteen minutes, 1 would venture to take < 
drink myself !’’ 
Landlord’s curiosity fully satisfied. —Phiuuda- 
phia Saturday Post. 
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Poultry. 

It is worth while to prepare poultry for the table. by 
good feeding, a few weeks before thay are killed, as a little 
attention and trifling expeuse will make a great difference 
in the character of the meat. Good fat poultry, can, ther: 
fore, always be had in the country, and a good housewife 
will look after this matter herself. The best sort of fow! 
for the table is the Dorking breed; they are five-toed 
have white legs, and feathers generally of « grayish white 


color. Four weeks before killing them, separate those 
yOu purpose to use from the rest, and regulate their food 
Alternate their food—one week boiled rice and soaked 
bread in mikK, and then a week of grain, barley and a 
little moist sugar with it. Cook one fowl thus prepared 
for eating beside one left to the ordinary mode, and ob. 
serve the difference when served at table. 
Important Advice. 

Do not venture into a sick room if you are In a violent 
perepiration—for the moment your body becomes cok, it 
is in a state 








kely to absorb the infection; nor virit a rick 
person (if the complaint be of a contagious nature) with 
an empty stomach. In attending a sick person, place 
yourself where the air passes from the door or window to 
the bed of the invalid, not between the invalid and the 
fire, as the heat of the fire will draw the infectious vapor 
in that direction, and you would run much danger from 
breathing it. 

Worth Remembering. 

We see it stated that a piece of candle may be made to 
burn all night in a sick room, or elsewhere, where a dall 
light is wished, by putting finely powdered salt on the 
candle until it reaches the black part of the wick. In this 
way a mild and steady light may be kept through the 
night from a small piece of candle. 





Tincture of Roses. 

Take the leaves of common roses, place them in a bottle 
without bruising them, pour to the brim nice spirits, and 
let it stand corked. This tincture will keep fur years, 
and is nearly equal, when a year old, to the perfume of 
ottar of roses. A few drops will impregnate a whole room 
with delicious odor. 

Breakfast Dish. 

Take some thin slices of fresh-smoked beef, put into a 
stew-pan with only water sufficient to cover them, stew a 
few minutes, then stir in a little four and water to thick- 
en, with a seasoning of pepper and butter. This is very 
nice and simple, but may be improved by beating in an 
egg or two. 

In cooking Fish. 

In preparing boiled fish for the table it is very desirable 
to have it served with the flesh as firm as porsible. This 
can be accomplished by putting a small piece of saltpetre 
with the salt into the water in which it is boiled; a quar- 
ter of an ounce is enough for a gallon. 





Coffee. 

Avoid all coffee preparations which are sold grownd. 
Purchase the grain whole avd grind it up only as {grt as 
it is wanted for use. 1¢ would surprise the uninitiated if 


good coffee in the ground state. 





Weight and Measure. 

A pound of butter is one quart; ten eggs are one pound; 
a quart of wheat flour is one pound; four tablespoonfuls 
are a wineglass in measure; a quart of dry brown sugar 
weighs one pound and two ounces—white powdered sugar 
one ounce less. 





A rich Drink. 

Boil a quart of cider, beat four eggs to a froth and stir 
them rapidly into the boiling liquid, add a few grains of 
allspice and five or six cloves, with sugar to taste, and 
you have a drink “ fit for a king.” 





Small Birds. 

Doubtless the best mode of cooking small birds is to 
broil thera. Split them open down the back, spread 
them flat, broil very gently, butter them, salt and pepper, 
and serve quickly. 

Eges. 

Never use eggs, if possible, until they are at least one 
day old, for that part which constitutes the white is not 
properly set until at least twelve hours after they have 
been laid. 


Tea. 

Black tea is healthier than green. Hyson and Souchong 
mixed together, half-and-half, make a delightful beverage. 
There is a certain poisonous matter, however, in all green 
tea. 

Meats. 

When the weather will admit of it, all meats improve 
by keeping—beef and mutton a week, and poultry half 
that time. Keep cool and airy, but do not let it freeze. 





At Table. 

Instruct your servants always to serve a guest at the 
left hand; a cup of tea or coffee is thus received with the 
right hand, and so of every other articie used at table. 





A nice Dish. 

Slices of cold fowl, warmed with hot water, and then 
fried brown in sweet butter, make a most delicious dish 
for breakfast or tea. Serve quickly while hot. 





Carpeting. 

Wilton carpets, though very handsome, wear out the 
quickest, every sweeping bringing away a portion of the 
wool. 

Laying in Wood. 

Purchase your wood in summer, it is then cheaper, and 
though it is green there wil! be plenty of time fur it to dry. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Kecord of the beautiful and useful in Art 


The object of the paper ie to present. in the mort ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange «f 
netable eventa of the day Ite columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Hach paper is 


PEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 





with numerous accurate engravi by eminent artists 
of notable objects, current events all parte of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ pager en- 
irely original in its design in this countr Ite pages 
ain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or weetern hemi 
tphere, of all the incipel ships and ttemaners of the navy 
end merchant rvice, with fine and aecurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and fen 
Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken from life, will ab 

, With numernus #pecimens frran the animal 
the l sof the air.and t } 
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iw mechanical execu ir 
The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper of stxter 
vo pages. Hach #ix raonthe making « rolame of 41¢ 
with shout ome thoussod spend engravings 


- TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subecriter, one year, aw 
4 suberrilers, “ é 10 © 
Ww ‘ ‘ ‘ Dw 


Any person sending us tecire cubecrtbers at the last 
rate shail receive the Lasrtcemia copy grativ 

*.° One copy of Tre Vic of ova Usiow, and ome copy 
of Baisou's Pictoatet, when taken together by ome per- 
son, ome year. for S4 

7" Travelling agents are net earplored om this paper 
Publiched every Sitcepit. by M M BALLOU. « 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
I THINK OF THEE. 








BY ROSE MERTON. 


Sloping slowly to the west, 
Low sinks the golden orb of day, 
The mist arises on the hills, 
And ships grow dusky in the bay; 
The shadows of the evening fall 
Gently o'er earth and sea: 
In such an hour as this, beloved, 
Tis sweet to think of thee! 


All thoughts of thee from worldly things 
I softly keep apart— 

Thy dear remembrance always lives 
Locked deeply in my heart. 

The low, sweet winds among the trees, 
Whisper thy name to me; 

O, in that still, calm hour of rest, 
Tis sweet to think of thee. 


And now the twilight dies away, 
The moon arises clear and cold ; 

I think I hear thy tender voice, 
Thy gentle hand I hold. 

°Twas but a dream! we're parted far, 
O far, by land and sea! 

But then, as ever, dearest friend, 
’Tis sweet to dream of thee! 





CHEERFULNESS. 
There is no gloom on earth, for God above 
Chastens in love; 
Transmuting sorrows into golden joy, 
Free from alloy ; 
His dearest attribute is still to bless, 
And man’s most welcome hymn is grateful cheerfulness. 
Horace Surra. 





EVENING. 

Then is the time 
For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
And soar above this little scene of things; 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet, 
To soothe the throbbing passions into "e, 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks.—Tuomson. 


TRUE LIVE. 


To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. 
CAMPBELL. 





Domestic Story Department. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SOUR KROUT. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 








Mr. Borer was just entering the breakfast- 
room. 

“ How awful cold it is!” said he, rubbing his 
hands and feeling ten times more uncomfortable 
than he might. 

“No colder than i.’s been ever so many morn- 
ings back,”’ offered Mrs. Bolter. 

Mr. Bolter felt snappish and cross ; Mrs. Bolter 
looked snappish and cross likewise. He kept 
chafing his hands over the stove, and she kept 
flying hither and thither about the table. He 
was hungry, and she was a little impatient. If 
things hadn’t gone exactly right with him on 
that smart, winter morning, neither had they 
gone exactly right with her. It is possible that 
woman may have as much cause to feel out of 
sorts now and then, as the best husband that ever 
provided a roof for her head. 

“It’s the coldest morning we’ve had yet,” 
said Mr. Bolter, quite dogmatically. 

“Tt was just as cold yesterday morning,” said 
she. “I got up and made one fire, and I think 
I ought to know!” 

“ And I was out doors first,” rejoined he; 
“and I guess I know best. What can a person 
tell about the weather, I’d like to know, from 
staying in the house all the time ?” 

“As much as from going out into the street,” 
said Mrs. B., and hurried into the kitchen to 
bring in something more towards breakfast. 

“ Humph!” grunted her lord, at the sound of 
her retreating footsteps. 

Now Mr. Bolter did not mean to be cross to 
his wife, nor had she an unhappy design against 
him. It was only a wicked way they had got in- 
to. They were a little bilious. Their food did 
not digest as it ought to have done. The fault 
was not so much with the native disposition of 
either, as it was with the state of their livers. 
You have seen plenty of such folks every year of 
your life.. How these imps of blue-devils get 
into the family, they cannot tell themselves. If 
they did but know how to get rid of them, 
*twould amount to something. 

But cold weather is enough to try anybody’s 
temper. Mrs. Bolter was no more proof against 
its strange influence than herhusband was. She 
did not know that she was at all crusty, and she 
certainly never meant to be. But it was half in 
the weather, and half in habit. 

They sat down to the table. Four children 
sat around them. Their faces were as bright as 
the morning sun that shone into the windows. 
Father and mother ought to have felt gladdened 
with such a vision, instead of going into the sulks, 
or indulging in tempers as acid as German sour 
krout. It is odd enough that parents never seem 
to be thankful for the open-handed blessings their 
children came expressly to bring them. 

«“ These cakes are stone cold,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bolter. 

“‘ They are just out of the oven,”’ returned his 
wife, with equal positiveness. 

“You might as well have had them in the 
snow,” said he, forking out some from the bottom 
of the dish. 

“ Will you have some coffee ?” asked his wife, 
with the emphasis on the last word decidedly. 

“T will, if it’s any warmer than these cakes 
are.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, then you can let it stand,” 
said she. ‘I’m sure, I don’t ask you to drink 
what you don’t like. There’s no compulsion 
about it, as I know of.” 

““Humph! I'm glad to hear that much!” said 
this time the children had caught the infec- 
tion, and looked as sour as their father and mother 
felt. In spite of the golden gush of the sunshine, 
the table looked by this time as black as a cloud 
with thunder in it. 
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Johnny snarled, because the butter was frozen 
too hard to spread his slice of bread with, and 
Sam spilt his coffee on the table-cloth, and man- 
aged simultaneously to warm his lap with a part 
of it. Julia looked over to John, and scowled as 
hard as ever she could. And the little fellow of 
all, who sat perched up in his high chair, kept 
crowing and screeching at the top of his voice at 
the whole party. 

“T never saw such works,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bolter. 

“T never sat down to a more insipid breakfast,” 
said Mr. Bolter. 

“O, of course not!’ she answered. ‘‘ Suppose 
you get up to-morrow morning and get the break- 
fast yourself, then.” 

“J warrant I could do better than this,’’ was 
his reply. 

Upon which he pushed back his chair, and 
abruptly rose and proceeded to make prepara- 
tions to go off to his place of business. He 
opened the door leading into the hall, and kept 
it standing wide open till he could get on his hat, 
coat and gloves. The cold air rushed in like a 
torrent, blowing upon Mrs. B’s. shoulders, and 
the children's shoulders, till they fairly quaked 
with their sufferings 

“© dear!” groaned his wife. “I wish you 
would shut that door !” 

Without offering to comply with so reasonable 
a request, Mr. Bolter sat down by the fire to 
draw on his rubbers, leaving the door still wide 
open. 

The boys began to look crosser and colder than 
ever. The youngest set upacry thatrang through 
the house. 

Mrs. Bolter rang the bell, and Bridget hurried 
in with an awfully red face. 

“Here, Bridget,” said her mistress, ‘take this 
child out into the kitchen! It’s absolutely freez- 
ing to death here!” 

The girl tore the young creature out of its 
chair, and lugged him off by one arm swinging 
as he went. ; 

“T declare if this isn’t too much !” exclaimed 
the mother. “I’m almost discouraged from try- 
ing to get up mornings at all!” 

“IT would lie abed, if I was in your place,” 
amiably suggested her husband. 

“I might as well,” she returned, “for all the 
profit there is in it; or the comfort, either.” 

Mr. Bolton said no more, but gave his hat a 
last tip, as he glanced in the mirror, and went 
out, leaving his wife to feed the children the best 
way she could. 

And so that meal was spoiled. It was just as 
easy to have made it pleasant, and agreeable, 
and all that; but it didn’t happen to go with the 
grain of either party. Each got up with a 
predisposition to be unhappy; and the conse- 
quence natarally was, they were unhappy to the 
top of their bent. 

The children had a good cry and general 
snarl, before they were got off to school; and 
the baby somehow managed to get his hands in- 
toa plateful of molasses, and so, as a matter of 
course, into his hair. And this made more work 


still. 
At the store, Mr. Bolter was as pleasant a 


man as you could pick out of a hundred. From 
the appearance of his face, one would have thought 
it the balmiest morning that ever dawned in 
spring. It would have made a dog laugh to see 
how “chipper” he was. If he had dared to lisp 
of unhappiness at home, people would have look- 
ed down on the floor and wondered what sort 
of a wife he had got. 

And pretty soon after the children were all off 
at school, who should drop in upon Mrs. Bolter, 
but her neighbor, Mrs. Whitlow ? 

“ How glad I am to see you, Mrs. Whitlow! 
what a beautiful, clear morning we are having, for 
winter. Do you think it’s cold? Why it’s just 
sharp enough to be pleasant!” And the like of 
these were the free exclamations of Mrs. Bolter to 
her friend, from which you never could have sup- 
posed that she had not been in the best of spirits 
ever since she rose, and had made as satisfactory 
a breakfast as anybody living. 

So goes the world. How many homes there 
are exactly like this one of the Bolter family, all 
fair and whited without, but within full of dead 
men’s bones! 

Dinner came round. Mr. Bolter came home 
at the same time. 

“Now just look at that piece of beef!” said 
he, affecting a tragical attitude. 

“What of it?” asked his wife, screwing up her 
face to the usual expression when her husband 
was near. 

“Why, it’s all underdone !” 

“Tt’s burnt to a crisp !”’ said she. 

“Humph!” he repeated. “I wonder if we 
ever are going to sit down to a decent dinner 
again !”” 

Mrs. Bolter slammed into the next room, and 
in a few moments came slamming back again. 
Her face was as red as a pepper. She was pin- 
ning a collar hastily around her neck, and her 
fingers moved as nimbly as if she was picking 
over nettles. 

Mr. Bolter sat down and rasped the knife 
across the steel. 

“If Lever heard such an awful noise!” said she, 
stopping her ears with both hands, and setting 
her teeth firmly together. 

The three children followed suit at first, and 
then baby did likewise. 

“ Don’t, Mr. Bolter!’ said his wife. “I beg of 
you!” 

He seemed to draw his blade across the steel 
all the harder. 

Nothing was right. Nothing as it ought to be. 
He found fault with the meat, she pitched into 
the vegetables. The children never behaved one 
half asbad. It seemed as if evil spirits possessed 
them. Johnny got a cuff from his father’s left 
hand, which put him into tears forthwith ; where- 
upon his mother set in and took his part, berating 
Mr. Bolter quite roundly. 

And so went on the dinner. Only a little 
while before, Mr. B., so exceedingly affable and 
amiable to his friends and customers; only a 
little while ago, too, Mrs. B., so very happy to 
see her morning friends! Better a thousand 
times that all hands had stayed away, even if 
beef, vegetables and pudding had turned to very 
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crisps in the oven. Better to fast, than to try to 
feast after such a method as this. 

Mr. Bolter went back to business, and to a 
bright atmosphere again. Mrs. Bolter had the 
table cleared, and went out for atime to laugh 
among her pleasant friends and neighbors. 

Could this husband and this wife have scen 
one another that afternoon, they would have 
been surprised beyond account to find what dif- 
ferent characters they had so suddenly assumed. 
Indeed, I much doubt if they had ever been able 
to recognize each other. 

When supper was ready, little but the same 
old scenes were re-enacted. Both were plainly 
tired of their parts, for this was by no means the 
first, or the second, or the third day, they had 
given up to this sort of falsehood. Tired enough 
of it they were ; but how to put a period to it—how 
to bring it to an end—where to begin, and what 
to say, were matters that puzzled them much. 
In consequence, neither felt willing to risk an 
experiment, about which each little thought the 
other was thinking seriously at that very moment. 

In the evening, Mr. Bolter sat down in his 
slippers to read the papers ; for he was a scourer 
after news, and generally brought home his 
pocket full of dailies, good, bad and indifferent. 
Baby was put to sleep and to bed, his locks 
still adhering by virtue of the molasses experi- 
ment of the morning. Bridget was sitting over 
the fire in the kitchen, darning her red stockings, 
and telling the other children Irish fairy stories. 
Mrs. Bolter was sewing and thinking; and the 
more she thought, the more trouble it gave her. 
What to do she didn’t know; but she felt she 
would have freely given worlds, if she could 
only have rolled the weight off from her heart. 

She could not bear to think that this was the 
state into which she had married, supposing that 
happiness was to be found in it. She knew that 
in her home she found little else than crushed 
hopes, dark days, and disappointed expectations. 
And why was it so? What was the earthly need 
of it all? 

She overheard the children talking in the 
kitchen. She listened to catch what they said. 

“No, John,” said Sammy, “this is the way 
father does, when he sits down to the table; 
he turns up his nose—so; and he puckers his 
mouth—so; amd then he scowls so! I’m afraid 
of him when he looks like that!” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t look so when he’s at the 
store,” said Johnny. “ Zhen he’s always so 
pleasant! I’ve seen him!” 

“ And don’t it make you laugh, Susy,” added 
Sam, turning to his little sister, “to see mother 
when she sets up, too?” This is the way she 
does, you know.” And he was in the act of 
illustrating his unfilial speech with some sort of 
pantomime. 

“Stop!” said Bridget. “You shan’t mock 
your mother.” 

“I wonder what makes father and mother so 
cross, always?” says Susy, seeming to speak to 
herself. 

“And we shall be just like them after a little 
while,” returned Sam. 

Mrs. Bolter’s eyes filled. She ventured to look 
up at her husband. He was looking over the 
top of his paper at his wife, and met her glance 
in an instant. 

The effect was electric. 

“Has it come to this, Mary?” said he, as he 
crushed the paper between both hands in his 
lap. 

“@O, John!” she whispered, from a quivering 
lip. ‘ Forgive me, husband! What has made 
me so?” 

Both wept. She threw herself on her husband’s 
neck, and in that hallowed evening silence made 
a secret vow before Heaven, that this should no 
longer continue. And he, he besought forgive- 
ness from a heart overflowing with awakened 
grief, at the recollection of what he had been sac- 
rificing every day on the altar of his selfishness. 

It was a more blissful and blessed moment 
than was the one that first knit their earthly for- 
tunes together. 

Go home with Mr. John Bolter to dinner any 
day, and if you do not come back and say you 
have tasted happiness, as well as good food, then 
there certainly is a great mistake in the estimate 
of what that quality is. He says—and his wife 
says the very same thing, too—that he never was 
so happy in all his life before, and has only begun 
to know how to live. 

—~—-_oe > 
TACT IN BEGGING, 


The human heart is a curiously strange instru- 
ment. It produces stranger vibrations, according 
to the skill of the hand that seeks to get music 
out of it. The art of approaching the mind from 
the right quarter, and successfully arousing its 
emotions, is one that every man does not under- 
stand. Some seem to have the gift of doing 
this thing very adroitly. We give the following 
as aspecimen. An English preacher advocating 
a generous support of an important charitable 
object, prefaced the circulation of the contribu- 
tion boxes, with this address to his hearers: 
“From the great sympathy I have witnessed in 
your countenances, and the strict attention you 
have honored me with, there is only one thing I 
am afraid of, that some of you may feel inclined 
to give too much. Now, it is my duty to inform 
you, that justice, though not so pleasant, yet 
should also be a prior virtue to generosity ; there- 
fore, as you will be immediately waited upon in 
your respective pews, I wish to have it thorough- 
ly understood that no person will think of putting 
anything into the box who cannot pay his debts.’ 
The result was an overflowing collection. — Chris- 
tian Freeman. 
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A “MILKY WAY” AT SEA. 


A lady on her voyage to Calcutta, writes tle 
following, which we are permitted to print: 

“ When in the gulf of Aden, we saw a very re- 
markable sight. 1t was a rough and blowy even- 
ing that we were called on deck to see the ‘ Milky 
Water,’ which is only seen just in this region. 
Instead of water, it seemed as if the vessel were 
plunging through great drifts of snow. The ap- 

arance extended even to the horizon, and if the 
air had been coider, and I could have caught the 
sound of sleigh-bells, I should have lost all idea 








of the sea, and imagined myself enjoying a mag- | 
nificent sleigh-ride. It was a splendid sight ; | 


and itis very remarkable that no chemical analy- 
sis can detect any peculiarity in the composition 
of the water; and as soon as daylight or moon- 
light comes, it vanishes. The milky water lasted 
for three nights, and then suddenly stopped ; and 
every evening afterwards the water was as usual.” 
—New York Observer. 


ALPHARETICAL ADVICE. 


ale-houses and artful women. 
Be benevolent but not prodigal ; bury all 
bickerings in the bosom of forgetfulness. 

C.  Contrive to collect cash and keep it. 

D. Do your duty and defy the devil. 

i. Early endeavor to eradicate every error 
both of head and heart. 

F. Fight fairly when you do fight, but the bet- 
ter way is not to tight atall. Fiddle for no fools. 

G. Grace, gooduess, gumption and a little 
goose grease enable men to slip through the world 
easy. Get them, and glory in them. 

H. Harbor hope in your heart, if you would 
be happy ; but hark ye, hope cannot hinder the 
we of the hangman. 

. Inquisitiveness is insufferable. 
not in it. 

J. Juleps may be called the juice of joy, and 
the yeast of jest; but let them alone, for too much 
joking often destroys the joviality of the social 
circle. 

K. Kindness kindles the fire of friendship; a 
kiss avails more than a kick. 

L. Love the ladies; look before you leap ; 
eschew all loaferism. 

Make no mischief by meddling with other 
folks’ business. 
N. Never be caught napping except in the 
night time. 

O. Order is Heaven’s first law! obey it. 

P. Pursue the plain path of probity, and 
practise what you give in precept. 

+ Quarrel not; quibble not; be not fond of 
asking questions, or addicted to queries. 

R. Kum ruins respectability ; renew and ren- 
ovate. 

S. Seek salvation, O, ye sinners! become 
saints and ye are safe. 

T. ‘Take time by the forelock, try to turn 
every moment to account. 

- Union unites to unity; inthe whole uni- 
verse there is union. 

V. Vanity has no connection with valor, 
remember that. 

W. Women and wine bring want and woe, 
when wantonly indulged in. 

oq ’*Xtra ’xertions accomplish ’xtraordinary 
ends. 

Y. Yield to no tyrant; yoemen and their 
yoke-fellows are lords of the soil. 

Z. Zig-zagging is characteristic of a zany; 
take a straight course through life and pursue it. 
—The Coronet. 


Floval Department. 
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If such the soothing precepts taught by you, 
Beautiful blossoms! well may ye appear 
As silent p hers in the Christian’s vi 





view. 
Bernarp Barton. 
Ornamental Trees. 

Two or three trees of the mountain ash, placed among 
the darker evergreens surrounding a dwelling, will afford 
a pleasing contrast in winter, by their brilliant scarlet 
berries. It is recommended that the deciduous trees 
should be placed within, though not wholly so, and be 
somewhat mixed with them, that there may be a natural 
gradation from one te the other—for which reason, also, 
some of the finer formed and most symmetrical or grace- 
ful % should be ionally placed in the inner 
parts of the grounds. 








Novel Mode of Producing Plants. 

It has been recently di: that collodion may be 
made of great utility in producing plants and shrubs 
from cuttings. On making the cutting, the varnish is 
applied to the part cut, which immediately becomes closed, 
or, 80 to speak, heated, and the cutting is then planted 
in the ordinary way. In an experiment with twenty-six 
cuttings of hot-house plants, to which collodion was ap- 
plied, twenty-three struck root, whereas, out of the same 
number, to which it was not applied, there were only 
twelve that succeeded. 


Bulbs. 

To be blown in winter or spring, bulbs are placed in 
water in October, and so on in succession till February or 
March. Dark-colored glasses are the best, as they prevent 
the light from decomposing the roots of the plants. Rain 
water is preferable, and should bechanged every third or 
fourth day. The bulbs best adapted for glass culture are 
hyacinths, polyanth i » Van Thol, and other tu- 
lips, crocus, Persian iris, narcissus, colechicum, Guernsey 
lily, and jonquil. 











From the Seed. 

Young ladies are apt to want patience sufficient to raise 
flowers from the seed, preferring to obtain cuttings, but 
the most beautiful varieties and choice plants will always 
come from the seed. It is very rare to see the same flower 
produced twice from seed, therefore if any especial variety 
is preferred, and exactly the same is sought for, bienniala 
and perennials, should be then propagated from slips 
and cuttings. 


House Plants healthy. 

Dr. Priestly was the first to show that the leaves of 
plants absorb carbonic acid gas by their upper surfaces, 
and give out oxygen by their under ones, thereby tending 
to purify the aigin as far as animal life is concerned, be- 
cause carbonic acid gas is pernicious to animala, and oxy- 
gen is what that life requires. 

Flowers in Winter. 

By taking up trees or shrubs in the spring, at budding- 
time, with some of their own soil among the roots, and 
placing them upright in a cellar till October, then trans- 
planting them into pots, and watering them with a solu- 
tion of half an ounce of sal ammoniac toa pint of rain 
water, you will have summer flowers in winter. 


The Hollyhock. 

This noble flower should not be introduced into small 
parterres, as their straggling roots interfere with smaller 
species. Nothing, however, is more ornamental in clumps 
of ornamental trees; planted in small clusters, they re- 
quire a strong soil, and are sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand exposed situations. 

« 
Curious Fact. 

Plants grown in rooms turn pot only their leaves but 
their branches towards the window—showing the neces- 
sity of light for their proper sustenance and growth. 
Some plants in flower will open their petals to the light of 
a lamp, and close them again when it is extinguished. 





Cuttings. 

Cuttings, if inserted in a mere mas of earth, will hardly 
throw out roots, while, if inserted at the sides of the pota, 
80 as to touch the pot in their whole length, they seldom 
fail to become rooted piants. 

Respiration. 

Plants respire by their leaves, as animals do by their 
breathing apparatur, and it is on this sceount that 
keeping the leaves clear is so very essential to the health 
of plants. 


House Plants. 

Water, heat, air and light are the four essential stimu- 
lants to planta; water, beat and air to promote growth; 
and light to render that growth perfect. 


The Tulip Mania. 

In IlcUand and Belgium, at the height of the tulip 
mania, a brewery at Lille, valued at $4000, was given by 
ite proprietor for a single root 





Planting. 
Half an inch in depth is quite sufficient for the plant- 
ing of emall seed of any 


A. Always attend to your avocation, avoid 
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Hester's Pirnic. 
‘What did your mother yf my littl man’? Nd vou 
give her my card?” asked an inexperienced young gentle 
man of a little boy whose mother had given him an invi- 
tation to call upon her, and whose street door was accord- 
ingly opened to his untimely summons, by the urchin 
aforesaid. 

* Yes, I gave it to her,’ was the innocent reply, “and 
she said if you were not a nat'ral born fool, you wouldn't 
come on Monday morning, when everybody was washin’!”’ 

At this juncture mamma, with a sweet smile of wel- 
come, made her appearance at the end of the hall, when 
to her surprise, Mr. Verisopht, the visitor, bolted! 

“What does the man mean?” inquired mamma 

“IT dunno,” replied bub, ** guess he's forget suthin’.”’ 
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Among the anecdotes told of Peter Burrows, the Irish 
barrister, is the following remarkable instance of absence 
of mind: A friend called on him one morning in his dress- 
ing-room, and found him shaving, with his face to the 
wall. He asked him why he chose so strange an attitude. 
The answer was, to look in the glass. 

Why,” said his friend, ‘ there is no glass there " 

‘* Bless me'’’ Burrows observed, ‘+I did not notice that 
before.” 

Ringing the bell, he called his servant, and asked him 
what had become of his looking-glass. 

“O, sir,” said the servant, “the mistress had it re- 
moved siz weeks ago!” 


PARANA AS RAR RA nant 


The wife of a well known literary gentleman while read- 
ing one of his articles for the press, corrected it as she 
went along, and the errors were numerous. 

‘Why, husband,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t know the 
first rules of grammar, or else you are very negligent." 

** Well, well, my love,” he exclaimed, looking up from 
his work, ‘‘ what's the matter now?" 

“* Why, in three cases you speak of our sex in the plu- 
ral) and write it in the singular number.” 

‘ I can’t help it,” was the retort, ‘‘ woman isa singular 

ng. 

A friend of ours, a gentleman of taste. has a fine little 
residence in the country, u which, at considerable ex- 
pense, he has succeeded in producing one of the most 
beautiful little forests imaginable. The other day a 
countryman, of a shrewd and practical turn of mind, but 
with very little sense of the beauty of the * tarnal woods," 
inquired of a neighbor of our friend who owned that 
little place? 

“Mr. M——. of Troy,” was the answer. 

“Well,” says Thrift, ‘‘ why in thunder don’t he clear it 
up and raise suthin’ on’t.”” 
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A poor son of the Emerald Isle applied for employment 
to an avaricious man, who told him he employed no 
Irishmen. 

“For,” said he, “ the last T had died on my hands, and 
I was forced to bury him at my own charge.” 

‘* Ah, your honor,” said Pat, brightening up, “and is 
that all? Then you'll give me the place, for shure I can 
get a certificate that T never died in the employ of any 
master I iver served.” 

A stranger in Naples, while reading a theatre bill in the 
street, had his hat stolen from his head. He turned 
round with astonishment to discover the thief. The real 
but unsuspec’ rogue continued standing at his side, 
holding the stolen hat tight in his hands, and said com- 
passionately and coolly to the Englishman : 

“Sir, you should have done as I am doing, and then 
you would have kept your hat.” 


Sh ehh hh hh 


A certain carter who lives on the north side of the hill 
of Garvock, and who is truly an eccentrie character, when 
one day driving his cart over the bill, met the laird of 
—— on horseback, who very rudely accosted him with: 

ph bate od of the road, sir.” 

'o which the independent carter replied, as sha 
had been comntandel: att — 
** Stop till I wun by, and ye’ll get it a’.” 


IN ee RN NS 


“T want to see some of your gimlets,” said a green- 
horn one day, as he entered a hardware store. 

fae dealer took down several parcels, neither of which 
su le 
‘** Well, then, what kind do you want? there is almost 
every variety.” 

‘Why, darn it, I wants them what bores square holes." 


SRN RAA SAR ANA AR AAR 


“ Fred,”’ the prince of wags, was ing home rathor 
late, and a little happy; when, passing by a dark alley, a 
large two-fisted fellow stepped out, seized him by the col- 
lar, and demanded his money. 

** Money !’’ said Fred, ‘‘ money I have none; but if you 
= hold on a moment I will give you my note for thirty 

jays. 

A gentleman, passing through one of our public offices 
was affronted by some clerks, and was advised tocomplain 
to the principal, which he did thus: 

“T have abused here by some of the rascals of this 
place, and I came to acquaint you of it, as 1 understand 
you are the principal ” 


~~ 





A man praising porter, said it was so excellent a bevor- 
age that it always made him fat. 

‘*T have seen the time,” said another, “ when it made 
you lean.”* 

“When?” asked the eulogist. 

“ Last night, against a wall.’ 


ane 


It is fortunate that the gentlemen's fashions do not 
keep pace with the ladies’, or else by this time, their hats 
would have dwindled down to the size of a charity boy's 
muffin cap, and their trowsers would have swollen out to 
double the size of a Turk’s and a Dutchman's stitched 
together! 











‘May I leave a few tracts?" asked a medical missionary 
of a lady, who responded to his knock. 

“Leave some tracks—certainly you may,” said she, 
looking at him most benignly over her specs; ‘ leave 
them with the heel towards the house, if you please.” 

RAILROAD EPITAPH. 
‘Sister, mother, aunt and me 
yere run over. Ilere we be. 
We should have had time to mizzle, 
If they’d blown the engine whistle.’ 


‘*Ma,”' said a little urchin, peeping from beneath the 
bedclothes, ‘I am cold; I want more cover on the bed.” 

‘Lie still, my dear,” said the mother, * until your 
tister comes home from church; she has got the com- 
forter for a crinoline.”’ 


MAAR ASA Anan as nnn 


A Danish writer speaks of a hut so miserable that it 
did not know which way to fall, and so kept standing. 
This is like the man that had such a complication of dis- 
eases that he did not know what to die of, and so lived on. 


T met her in the sunset bright, her gingham gown was 
blue; her eyes that danced with pure delight were of the 
same dear hue. And always when the sun goes down I 
think of the girl in the gingham gown. 


——eew 





Extensibility of Mustin.—A reliable swell declares that 
he lately danced one evening with three young ladies, the 
united circumference of whose dresses amounted to a 
hundred yards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE OVERLAND JOURNEY, 


From the pleasant and the serio-comle of the 
last chapter, we turn to a phase of our story en 
tirely new, and, it may be, prosenting contrasts 
somewise startling to what has preceded. The 
reader will consider the swift flight of time, and 
the chance and change it is ever bringing or lia 
ble to bring. As when an earthquake lifts this 
valley into a mountain and sinks that mountain 


to a valley, co the invisiblo and irresistible power | 


of destiny exalts one lowly and casts down 
another. The lamb nurtared in vernal meadows 


sleeping nestled in the warm fleece of its dam, | 


may be forced to wander in desert places, its 
bleat answered only by the untempered wind 


Yet it is upon no mournful scene you rest your | 


eye as the curtain rises. On a prairie whose 
weary extent is kindly hidden by evening dark- 
ness, burns a poodly fire built of branches of the 


gnarled oaks which stand scattered all around | 


like trees of an orchard. The twigs crackle and 
shoot outward in red cinders, the blaze twinkles 
or mounts upward in fantastic columns. The 
ruddy light on one side falls upon a set of youth 
ful dancers ; and on the other upon a line, male 
and female, seated; though cheerful, sobered, as 
they are mostly older. They were immigrants 
for California by the overland route. Further 
out were their wagons and cattle, 

A female figure in deep black rested upon a 
little hillock, and against one of the dwarfed 
trunks, gazing up through the far-reaching, rigid 
limbs, as a prisoner looks through his dungeon 
grate. (Overthe blue robe of heaven was a tissue 
of haze, through which the spangling stare shone 
dimly. A denser white encircled the moon. The 
face was young and though almost sickly, at 
least inthe ghastly light falling upon it, was 
sweet and meck as that of the Madonna by 
Raphael. 

The violin which had for a moment ceased, 
struck up a lively prelude. A young girl of 
about fourteen, turned in haste from the new set 
forming, and came tripping forward to the low 
seat of the female just noticed. 

“Miss Rose Banford,” she cried gaily, and 
extending both her hands, “ come, come, dance 


with us—just once—'twill rest you so, after riding | 


in those ugly wagons 

“No, Etta, child,” replied the voice gentle and 
musical in its denial, “Iam happier here. Be 
sides, dear, I am going to hold the two babies a 
little while each and relieve their mothers.”’ 

“Then you wont come?" said Etta, mourn 
fully, adding in another word of pleading—"' If 
you only would!" 

“T have not danced in many months,” retarn 
ed the voice, toned like a brooklet rippling emong 
water-cresses, ‘and | cannot dance now.” 

There was a sorrowful cadence in the last 
words, as though the rivulet mused of brown 
leaves clotted with ice. The young lady had 
risen from her reclining posture, and as she spoke 
bending slightly forward, she drew about her 
the black mantle that had fallen from her shoul 
ders ; imprisoning in ite folds some of the curls 
no lesa dark, which drooped juxuriantly over « 
neck fair as a pearisbell, tte appeared wo un 
derstand her, for she watched her face silently 
With mowtening eyes 

“Etta! Etta! come beek here—why are you 
Off 1’ was the call of @ boyish voice im the diree 
tion of the dancers 

“ I'll dance no more to-night,” seid the young 
girl, softly. “Dear Kose Kanford, 1 will eis 
down here by you, will you talk to me @ little 1’ 

“Nota tut, anewered Howe, with suddenly 
assumel prety, “ 
your piace. Dee, they are commencing the 
figure. And here comes Harry afer you.” She 
Sprang up, gave the girl w kiss, and playfully 
handed her over w ber boy partner 

Etta stayed w throw both arms arvend Hose’s 
neck and pay her kiss with two; then exclaim 
ing as she turned wward the Syures glancing in 
and out the ruddy light—' Low like gipsies they 
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